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New York’s Great Need. 


Tue literary folk who took part in the recent ‘ sym- 
posium ’ on Boston’s preéminence as a literary centre, laid 
special stress on the influence of the Public Library in deter- 
mining her position in this regard. It was held that while 
the city’s present ‘ prestige’ depended chiefly on the fame 
of her great poets, scholars and historians, her claim to rec- 
ognition in the future would be largely based on the edu- 
cational advantages afforded by Harvard College and the 
Public Library. And in this the ‘symposiarchs’ were 
not mistaken. The effect of the Boston Public Library on 
the general cultivation of the people of the Hub cannot be 
overestimated. A great store-house of books, with numerous 
branches through which its treasures may be distributed 
broadcast over the town—what greater educational influence 
could there be in any community? If New York is ever 
to rival Boston as a literary centre, she must have not only 
her Harvard but her Public Library. 

The University at Cambridge may be said to have an 
equivalent in the old-established and richly-endowed insti- 
tution in this city, whose antiquity is attested by its original 
name of King’s College (now Columbia) ; but where shall 
we look for an equivalent to the magnificent library of which 
New England’s capital is justly proud? Not to the Astor, 
which is not a circulating library at all, and is radically 
weak along certain important lines of research—not to the 
Astor, no matter what its intrinsic merits, so long as its 
hours are regulated in the interests of an inadequate force 
of employés, and with a total disregard of the needs of its 
beneficiaries. Nor yet to the Mercantile, which is a circu- 
lating library but is not free, and which has been obliged to 
cater for readers who, as a class, look to books rather as a 
source of pleasant amusement than of profitable instruction. 
And if not to the Astor or the Mercantile, then surely not 
to the narrow and exclusive Lenox, whose relation to the 
intellectual life of the metropolis is no closer than that 
of the Obelisk in Central Park. The Apprentices’ Library, 
excellent a purpose as it serves, is not rich is promise to 
those who would see New York abreast of Boston in this 
particular; and the age-stricken and palsied Society 
Library is beyond hope of rejuvenation. There is, in fact, 
but one institution of the kind in the city which bids fair to 
meet this great public need, and that is the Free Circulating 
Library in Bond Street. This is absurdly small as yet—a 
mere infant amongst libraries ; but its limbs are strong and 
sound, its growth straight, and it already promises to out- 
Strip its older and more unwieldy competitors in the race 
for popular favor. 

But why wait the slow growth of this nursling? Another 
half-million from the well-filled pockets of the Astor family 
would go a long way toward putting the library which bears 
their name on a level with Boston’s ‘ Public.’ A round 


million would do it almost certainly. Or if the Astors feel 
that they have done their share for the cultivation of their 
fellow-citizens, and have got little for it but ingratitude, 
there are other families i 


the city that could spare five 
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millions to found an institution that should do more than 
perpetuate their name. Yet again, if no one man or family 
uesires to undertake the task, there are at least ten in- 
dividuals each of whom could write a cheque for half a mill- 
ion, and thus devote an aggregate of five millions to a pur- 
pose that would render the name of New York more illus- 
trious than thrice that sum expended on public works of 
purely utilitarian value. 

A plan is on foot in the Board of Aiderman to get a State 
grant in aid of a great free library for this city ; and it is 
suggested that one half of the site of the Forty-second Street 
Reservoir be sold, and a library building erected on the 
other half with the proceeds of the sale. This seems a 
sensible suggestion ; and though we should regret the de- 
molition of so handsome a monument as the Reservoir, we 
should be willing to have it sacrificed in so excellent a cause, 
and should hope that the construction of a library building 
in its stead might be entrusted to worthy hands. The situ- 
ation is an admirable one—in the heart of the city now, and 
likely to remain sufficiently central, or at least accessible, 
for decades to come. With a site and a building thus pro- 
vided, a fund might easily be raised for the purchase of 
books and the current expenses of the library, the City 
Government allotting so much a year, and the balance being 
made up by private subscriptions. How far the history of 
New York warrants a belief that the direction of such an 
institution could be safely entrusted to the municipal 
authorities, is a question that deserves consideration ; but 
we have little doubt that the affairs of a Public Library 
would be honestly managed by a body of citizens selected 
as the Board of Education is selected, and vested with 
similar powers. 

What is necessary first of all, however, is the general rec- 
ognition of the importance to the intellectual life of the 
metropolis of a great free circulating library. As soon as 
this is understood, the want will be supplied. Agitation is 
necessary to accomplish anything in such matters, and we 
hope the subject will not be allowed to drop. 





The American Opera. 


THE arguments in favor of a permanent and representa- 
tive operatic establishment, devoted to the production of 
operas in the vernacular, and aiming at the eventual found- 
ing of a national opera, are as plentiful as blackberries 
and need not be rehearsed. It is the goal toward which all 
the countries of the world devoted at all to the cultivation 
of artistic music are striving. Opinions are likely to be 
many, however, as to the feasibility or correctness of any 
plan that could be put forward. If the purpose be the same 
as that which has developed the operatic performances which 
we have heard annually in foreign tongues—mere passing 
entertainment—then nothing short of equally excellent rep- 
resentations in all departments would be acceptable. If 
the purpose be a higher one—if the aim be to make the 
establishment a medium of musical culture, looking to a 
betterment of the standard of popular taste and judgment, 
the development of a national school of music, and the 
employment of native talent in all the departments of opera- 
tic production,—then the standard of judgment undergoes 
a material change. The requirements are raised so far as 
the choice of works is concerned, and relaxed with reference 
to the performances of the individual artists, at least dur- 
ing the experimental stages of the enterprise. This would 
seem to be the theory from which should be deduced the 
standard to be applied in estimating the value of the operatic 
representations which began last week at the Academy of 
Music. Preliminary objectiuns on the score that this is 
neither ‘ American opera’ nor ‘Opera Sung by Americans,’ 
deserve no consideration. It is the thing itself and not the 
name that we are dealing with. 

The choice of Goetz’s ‘Taming of the Shrew’ as an 
entering wedge is likely to call forth criticism. It is not an 
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opera of the conventional pattern, and the musical beauties 
with which it is crowded are not as obvious to the masses 
as the tuneful measures of the popular Italian composers. 
In fact, though it is not flattering to the people of New 
York to say so, Goetz’s music is a little beyond their artistic 
horizon. It is permeated with the modern German spirit, 
and if it had the virile dramatic force of Wagner’s music- 
dramas or earlier operas, it would compel wonder and ad- 
miration even if it did not meet with intelligent and com- 
plete appreciation. But it wants assertive power. It is 
frequently suave and beautiful when it should strike fire 
with its vigor of expression. It is polite music, which 
occasionally threatens to carry off the play on a flood of 
excitement, but at the critical moment retires with an apol- 
ogy for the intrusion, and finds entire satisfaction in flowing 
along between flower-embroidered lyrical banks, rippling 
entrancingly as it goes, but scarcely floating the comedy 
which it should buoyantly uphold. Yet it is noble music, 
the creation of an artist fully conscious of the changed re- 
lations of book and music since the decadence of Italian 
sing-song, and most erudite in his handling of the elements 
of musical composition. Thus much for the music ; and 
it will have to suffice for the libretto to say that it is less a 
perversion of Shakspeare than the majority of its predeces- 
sors from Gounod’ s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ back to the ‘ Giulio 
Cesare’ of Handel and the ‘ Amleto’ of Gasparini. 

In what we may call the collective features of the repre- 
sentation there were frequent occasions for praise. The 
piece was tastefully mounted, with a greater degree of 
fidelity to the time and place of action than has been the 
tule under Mr. Mapleson’s administration at the Academy. 
The chorus acquitted itself admirably ; and a ballet of 
greater numbers than the patrons of opera are accustomed 
to see in this city furnished agreeable diversion to such as 
were not offended by the interruption of the comedy which 
it caused. It was introduced (with music from Rubinstein’s 
beautiful ‘ Bal Costumé ’) in the third act, immediately after 
the return of Katherine and Petruchio from church, and of 
course destroyed the dramatist’s conceit in making Petruchio 
insist upon departure even before he enters Baptista’s 
house. The orchestra, which hasa noble mission in 
Goetz’s work, performed it as nobly; and Mr. Thomas 
swayed his forces with a firm hand. The principals were 
most satisfactory in the ensembles. None was bad though 
none reached the standard which would have been set under 
different circumstances. Their adherence to the composer's 
intuitions and prescriptions was most praiseworthy in a work 
where indulgence in the usual operatic caprices would have 
marred the general effect. Mr. Fessenden (Lucentio) was 
the most satisfactory musically, though he deliberately 
shirked every note above G-sharp. He husbands his voice 
carefully, and strives always for a good tone and a correct 
phrase. Miss L’ Allemand attempted a task which overtops 
her artistic stature in impersonating Katherine. She has 
ample agility and skill in using a voice that is exceptionally 
good in its upper tones, but lacks strength and fulness in 
the lowest and medium registers. Miss Bensberg is a pretty 
Bianca and sang much of her music well, as did also the 
basses and baritones, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Stoddard and Mr. 
Lee ; while Mr. Howson, in the scene with the haberdasher, 
did his duty by the comedy, The performances moved 
smoothly and the stage management was excellent. 

Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ was the second opera given. It is 
a work which has held the attention of the world for nearly 
a century and a quarter. Musicians admire it as the first 
step in the operatic teform which Gluck carried out consist- 
ently, so far as it was privileged for him to go, in his 
‘ Armida’ (which—here we give a bit of news that the 
daily press has not yet learned—Herr Seidl will bring out 
next year at the Metropolitan), his two ‘ Iphigenias* and 
* Alceste,’ and which Wagner has developed to their ex- 
tremest logical outcome. Yet it is Italian in the suavity 
and sweetness of its melodies, and its principal air, ‘ Che 
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faro senza Euridice?’ is probably the most bey known 
and admired operatic air in existence. * Orpheus’ 

action is reduced to a minimum, and Bae is had to 
pantomimic ballets to hold the attention of the spectators, 
These ballets have been extended by the American Opera 
management till the representation of ‘ Orpheus’ is little 
else than a spectacular extravaganza. The spectacle, how- 
ever, is of imposing dimensions and made a decided impres- 
sion by its newness and magnificence. The dancing is 
characterized by little artistic finish, and the applause of 
the public was compelled merely by the ingenious arrange- 
ment of the tab/eaux, the tasteful blending of colors and the 
indications of opulence on all hands. There are only three 
acting characters in ‘Orpheus’—Orpheus, Eurydice and 
Love. These were represented respectively by Mme. 
Helene Hastreiter, Miss Emma Juch and Miss Minnie Dil- 
they, and though nothing remarkable in a musical or his- 
trionic way was achieved, the representation as a whole 
stood on a commendable musical plane. 


Wagner's “ Meistersinger.” 


Ir is becoming more and more a habit of the extrem- 
ists among the admirers of Richard Wagner in Germany to 
look upon ‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg ’ as one of 
the brightest achievements of his genius. Differentiating 
between his powcr of melodic invention and his power of ex- 
ecution, they | find that while the former may have reached 
its climax in ‘ Lohengrin’ and the latter i in ‘ Siegfried,’ the 
happiest union of both was effected in ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
The production of this opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last week was well calculated to disclose the grounds 
for this opinion, for the representation was admirable in 
spirit, and the technical defects were few. Frau Krauss was 
quite as excellent as Eva as she has shown herself to be as 
Elsa, notwithstanding that there is scarcely any bond of 
sympathy between the two parts. Herr Stritt was Walther, 
Herr Fischer, Sachs; Herr Staudigl, Pogner; Herr Kem- 
litz, Beckmesser; Herr Kramer, David; and Fidulein 
Brandt, Magdalena. The interpretation, which was, as 
a whole, most intelligent and truthful, discovered Wag- 
ner’s creation as a comedy containing elements, both lit- 
erary and musical, that entitle it to rank with the bright- 
est ornaments of stage literature. In fact there are features 
which give it an absolutely unique position amongst dra- 
matic writings. We know of no work, lyrical or spoken, 
which presents so perfect and vivid a picture of the so- 
cial life of a past period as does this opera of the doings 
of the Nuremberg guild of mastersingers. The scenes in 
the Church of St. Catherine and the streets of the quaint 
old city are presented with such finish of detail and so 
much vitality that it seems almost incomprehensible that 
Wagner should have made his studies for them only in the 
few dry records that are at the command of historical 
students. English and French critics have spoken of the 
want of humor in the work, and have denied the correct- 
ness of its designation as a comic opera. Objections of this 
kind are shown to be nothing more than publications of the 
imperfect ideal of comedy held by the writers. The book 
of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ is not filled with the ingenious 
verbal plays and innuendoes in which the French delight, 
nor the broad farcical conceits to which some would restrict 
comedy on the English stage ; yet there is fun enough in it 
to keep one’s sides relaxed, if one will but look in the right 
direction for it. In its delineation of character it is Shak- 
spearean, and although its fun is a little brutal (as becomes 
the people and period with which the play deals) it is not at 
all malicious, and is always morally healthy. In brief it is 
a capital exemplification of the classical definition of the 
purpose of comedy—Ridendo castigat mores. The initiated 
will find a world of comedy in the music. The interrupted 
serenade of Beckmesser and the jina/e of the second act 


show not only a fine sense of humor but such a mastery of 
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composition, dramatic and musical, as will cause as much 
wonder half a century hence as they do now, less than twenty 
years after the creation of the opera. 

It is nevertheless to be feared that great stumbling-blocks 
lie in the way of ‘ Die Meistersinger’s ’ becoming really pop- 
ular with the native American element of our population. 
Genuine appreciation of its excellences is conditioned on a 
keener sympathy than is likely to be developed here with 
the characters and incidents exhibited (for which America 
has no parallel in its history), and a better knowledge of 
music than is prevalent among our people at the present 
time. Much of the music of the opera has been heard here 
in concert-rooms, and has been honestly admired ; but the 
music which accompanies the dialogue is written in strict 
conformity with Wagner's most advanced system, and in 
the opinion of the majority of the people who hear it (and 
who are not familiar with the multitude of typical phrases 
out of which the continuous orchestral part is constructed) 
this music will be considered monotonous and wearying 
because of its complexity. Musical students, however, will 
find a rich reward in intellectual and emotional stimulus in 
following the composer's deftly-wrought purposes through 
the instrumental fabric that forms the ground current of the 
work. i 





Modjeska as Mary Stuart. 


THE present engagement of Madame Modjeska at the 
Star Theatre is the most important event of the current 
dramatic season. The actress is now in the maturity of 
her powers, with all her natural charm unabated and all the 
resources of her art in their ripest perfection. No student 
of the stage will deny her right to be numbered among the 
three or four great actresses of the day, but it is doubtful 
whether her reputation among the general public, or even 
the more intelligent part of it, is at all commensurate with 
her actual merit. This is not because the ordinary theatre- 
goer is incapable of appreciating a good thing when he sees 
it, but simply because her name has not been made notori- 
ous by the inscrupulous devices of the paragrapher. Her 
position to-day in the first rank of her profession is the 
legitimate result of her artistic achievements, and rests there- 
fore upon the surest of foundations ; but the fact is indispu- 
table that there are a score of actresses, many of them the 
veriest impostors so far as actual accomplishments are con- 
cerned, who enjoy a larger popular following, and whose 
names are more constantly prominent in public discussion. 
If some of those simple persons who fondly think that news- 
paper gossip is necessarily an indication of artistic worth, 
and are guided by it in their search for entertainment or 
instruction, could be induced to trust their own judgment, 
and compare Modjeska with her be-puffed rivals, they would 
soon discover the hollowness of the shams they now believe 
in. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Madame Mod- 
jeska is suffering reglect. Her audiences, on the contrary, 
are always large and of the finest quality. Her triumphs 
moreover are permanent, while the fictitious glories of in- 
ferior performers will vanish like smoke. Great as her 
renown was before, it cannot fail to be increased by this 
latest series of representations. The contrast between them 
and the crude attempts of a comparative novice, at whose 
shrine a deluge of adulatory epithet has been lately out- 
poured, is so vast as to be almost cruel. The best of paste 
seems but dull stuff by the side of the true diamond. The 
art of Modjeska, glowing with the fire of genius, sparkles 
like the diamond in whatever light it is displayed. It has 
shone with equal radiance in lurid melodrama, as in ‘ Nad- 
jesda ; ’ in tragedy, as in ‘ Juliet ;’ in the most delicate, 
poetic and fanciful comedy, as in ‘As You Like It;’ and 
in the sickliest of French sentiment, as in ‘ Camille.’ 
Another phase of it has now been seen in ‘ Marie Stuart,’ in 
which the actress successfully challenges comparison with 
some of the most notable performers of the time. In none 
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of her impersonations has her power of identifying herself 
with the assumed character been shown more signally. 
Some actresses, notably Janauschek, have found two great 
opportunities in this play—one in a tremendous burst of 
tragic passion in the scene with Elizabeth in Fotheringay 
Park, and the other in the scene at the scaffold. The 
beauty of Modjeska’s performance lies in its exquisite pro- 
portion and harmony. She is not qualified by temperament, 
disposition, or physical vigor, for the manifestation of tragic 
fury. Her studies are rich in delicate effects of light and 
shade, in intellectual suggestion, and in the most attractive 
womanly attributes. She naturally, therefore, depicts the 
suffering woman rather than the tragedy queen. With his- 
torical accuracy she has nothing to do, inasmuch as the 
personality to be conveyed is largely a poetic fiction. Her 
Mary is the Mary of legend—lovely, accomplished and pure, 
with the graces of the French Court, the fervor of a saint, 
and the easy majesty born of implicit faith in the principles 
of divine right. ‘lhe illusion which she creates is as abso- 
lute as it is possible for a stage illusion to be, and the ver- 
satility displayed is astonishing. Let the student of acting 
compare her Mary with her Rosalind and note the difference 
in the systems of gesture which she employs. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more remarkable in her Rosalind than the inces- 
sant motion of it. There is an exuberance of health and 
animal spirits in it which is extraordinarily girlish and 
natural, There is no suggestion of mere restlessness, 
because every movement is exactly appropriate to the im- 
pulse of the moment, and is clearly the result of careful de- 
liberation ; and yet the gestures are so rapid and apparently 
spontaneous that it is difficult to attribute them to any 
cause but the natural manner of the actress herself. In 
Mary the transformation is complete. All buoyancy has 
disappeared, except for one brief minute in the ecstasy of 
new freedom in the glades of Fotheringay Park ; and, in its 
place, we have the dignified carriage and complete self-pos- 
session of the woman bred in the restraint of palaces and 
sobered by long affliction and a devotional habit. What 
could be more queenly than her reception of Burleigh, or 
more subtle than the manner in which she argues her case 
with him? What could be more natural than her womanly 
distrust of Mortimer, or more dignified than her acceptance 
of his proffer of service? If the real Mary possessed so 
great a charm, there is small room for wonder that her in- 
timates were so loyal. In the great scene with Elizabeth in 
the park, the struggle between pride and expediency is de- 
noted with wonderful skill, and the preservation of personal 
dignity even at the moment of cruelest humiliation is a tri- 
umph of histrionic art ; while the final self-assertion is so 
plainly the result of outraged womanhood, that no sense of 
loss of temper remains. The pathos of the closing scene is 
irresistible. The effect might be heightened, perhaps, by 
more deliberation in the leave-taking ; but, after all, a little 
nervous exaltation is pardonable in a woman face to face 
with the headsman’s axe. Nothing, at all events, could be 
better than the meeting with Leicester, or the final exit of 
the unhappy Queen, with eyes fixed upon the crucifix, in a 
fervor of adoration. 

This is acting of the highest kind—a veritable master- 
piece, in which all the devices of art have been utilized to 
give due expression to intellectual purpose and design. It 
is not Madame Modjeska as Mary Stuart but Mary Stuart 
as Madame Modjeska conceives her to have been. It is an 
actress personating a particular character; not a woman 
masquerading in the costumes of another period. 
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The Salmagundi Exhibition. 


Tue eighth annual exhibition of the Salmagundi Club 
which opened on Monday does not discredit either the 
members or the other artists who contribute. The two 
large rooms of the American Art Galleries are comfortably 
filled with black and white works, while the room added 
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last summer contains the exhibition of architectural draw- 
ings which this year, for the first time, forms a feature of 
the Salmagundi. The idea of holding such an exhibition 
is a novel and good one. Architecture has assumed such 
proportions as a factor in American artistic life and work 
that it has a right to demand representation in art exhibi- 
tions, and the study of collections of plans, designs and 
drawings is likely to be useful to artists, architects and the 
art world generally. Among the architectural water-colors, 
special mention may be made of those by Bruce Price and 
Hughson Hawley, as being good examples of professional 
models. Swain Gifford and F. Hopkinson Smith represent 
the artistic side of the subject with brilliant studies of Span- 
ish, French and Cuban architecture. A water-color of lamps 
at Delmonico’s is a charming bit. Some of the designs are 
quite pathetic in their naive incongruity, and present shin- 
Ing examples of the modern American architectural idea in 
a depraved condition. 

Among the black and whites the place of honor has been 
deservedly accorded to Walter Shirlaw’s admirable illustra- 
tions to ‘ The Hermit.’ The exhibit which may be classed 
second in point of interest is that of twenty-five drawings 
out of the forty-four made by Alfred Kappes for an édition 
de luxe of the ‘ Idyls of the King.’ These are works worthy 
of respectful consideration. The artist has not the imagina- 
tive power necessary to enable him to individualize the 
characters of the poem, but he shows a strong grasp of the 
subject asa whole. He has treated it from a decorative, 
even a theatrical standpoint, and has produced a kind of 
panoramic representation of medizval life. The drawings 
are executed in very dry gouache and chiefly in middle tints, 
so that they have very much the effect of old mural dis- 
temper work. This is evidently intentional. Light is very 
cleverly used through the series. Napoleon Sarony’s char- 
coal ‘ Night ’"—a female figure poised in mid-air against the 
dark sky and a large pale moon—is a work of great beauty. 
A finely modelled charcoal head of an old peasant woman 
is shown by W. J. Baer. One would like to see more and 
stronger charcoal work in this exhibition. It is the most 
natural medium of black and white expression. Among the 
oils, Carleton Wiggins’s cattle-subject shows how much 
quality of tone and color may be infused into a work done 
almost entirely in grays. George H. McCord’s snow land- 
scapes are very pictorial. A. Turner has a lovely figure of 
a young girl ina white gown standing among tall field- 
flowers—a rather conventional subject treated with much 
freshness. Gilbert Gaul sends a spirited composition show- 
ing an army messenger riding at full speed. The difficult 
action of the horse is well rendered. Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls, William Verplanck Birney, Irving R. Wiles, and 
Messrs. R. F. Zogbaum, Hartwich, Minor, Eaton, Maynard 
= are all represented by clever and charactertistic 
works. 


Reviews 
** The First Three English Books on America.” * 


In spite of its somewhat catchpenny title, and of some 
serious faults in the editing, this volume must be pronounced 
one of the most valuable of Professor Arber’s many re- 

rints. The first of the three ‘ books’ which it comprises 
is, indeed, merely curious, and its references to America are 
slight and valueless. It is a tract which was printed at 
Antwerp about the year 1511 by Jan van Doesborch, a well- 
known printer, contemporary with the English Wynkyn de 
Worde and Richard Pynson. The tract is entitled ‘ Of the 
new landes and ye people founde by the messengers of the 
Kynge of Portyngale named Emanuel.’ It is apparently a 
translated compilation, made by some one imperfectly 
acquainted with the English language, from two earlier 
Dutch tracts on the same subject. It commences with a 


* The First Three English Books on America, Edited by Edward Arber. New 
York : Scribner & Welford. 
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brief account, evidently fictitious, of a voyage from Lisbon 
to a land never before known, which the writer styles 
Armenica. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘we saw many wonders of 
beasts and fowls that we had never seen before.’ The 
people of this land had neither king nor lord nor god, but 
lived like beasts, having all things in common. They were 
desperate fighters, and insatiable cannibals. ‘ The man eats 
his wife and his children.” Nevertheless the land was ‘ right 
full of folk,’ for the excellent reason that when they 
escaped being eaten they lived three hundred years and 
more, having many costly spices and roots with which they ° 
healed themselves from sickness. This is the substance of 
the information afforded by ‘the first English book on 
America.’ It is of interest merely as showing the earliest 
impressions made on the common mind of Europe by the 
reports of Columbus and his companions. That was a 
period when all alike, learned and unlearned, were prepared 
to believe any marvels, however absurd and self-contradic- 
tory, and heard with equal and unquestioning delight the 
stories of 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

The other contents of the volume are of a different 
character. Richard Eden (born about 1511, died in 1576) 
was the first in that line of industrious compilers and col- 
lectors which comprised the names of Hakluyt, Purchas, 
Burney, Pinkerton, and others of lesser note, to whose 
labors we owe the preservation of many achievements of 
the early navigators, and much curious geographical and 
historical lore, that would otherwise have been lost. Eden’s 
works are for the most part translations of books which had 
been published on the Continent in Latin, Spanish, German 
and Italian, and of which we still possess the originals. 
‘There are, however, prefaces, letters, and comments of 
his own, which give to his compilations a special value. 
They have also, as the editor justly remarks, an interest as 
being, if not absolutely the first—for Mandeville and others 
had preceded him—yet among the first products of a 
branch of English literature—the literature of travel and 
discovery—which has since assumed such immense propor- 
tions. 

The editor's own share in the publication cannot be 
spoken of in terms of high commendation. ‘There is a sad 
lack, not merely of literary tact and talent—which, indeed, 
we do not look for in Professor Arber’s works—but even of 
the painstaking industry which we have a right to expect. 
The editing, in fact, has been of the most careless and 
perfunctory sort. A biography of Eden should have been 
deemed an essential part of such a publication. Mr. Arber 
was apparently conscious of this need, and he has given us 
something which he chooses to style ‘the Life and Labors 
of Richard Eden.’ But it is merely a collection of isolated 
facts and excerpts from other writers, having more or less 
relation to Eden, and strung along disconnectedly in chron- 
ological order. Out of these fragmentary materials each 
reader is expected to prepare a biography of Eden for him- 
self. This is a labor-saving process for the editor, but 
imposes an amount of trouble on his readers which very 
few of them will be willing to take. The cavalier manner 
in which the editor is disposed to deal with his subject is 
well exemplified by the sole entry made under the year 
1552: ‘ About this date Eden was, I believe, acting as pri- 
vate secretary to Sir W. Cecil. I have, however, lost the 
reference to the authority for this.’ That a lost reference 
to a fact of this nature might have been found if looked 
for, and that it should have been searched out, are ideas 
which ought to have occurred to a writer of Prof. Arber’s 
experience. He should also have been aware that the 
readers of this volume would expect from him some ac- 


count of the various authors from whose works Eden has © 


made up his books. Of these—Sebastian Miinster, Peter 
Martyr, Oviedo, Pigafetta, Gémara, Americus Vespucius, — 
Ziglerus, Cardano and others—the editor tells us very & 
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little. On most of them he does not furnish even a foot- 
note. The maps, moreover, which seem to be promised in 
the title-page, do not appear. One gets the impression that 
the reprint has been simply a money-making enterprise, in 
which the editorial part is marked with as much display and 
as little labor as possible. 

It is hardly necessary to add that no mere defects in their 
presentation can deprive Eden’s works of their intrinsic 
value. The republication now offered to us, if not in all 
respects such as is should be, is the best that we are likely 
to have. As the originals are unattainable to ordinary 
readers, we have good reason to thank both the editor and 
the publishers for their reproduction. The volume, with 
all its deficiencies, is one which every library of American 
history ought to possess. 





‘“‘ Italian Popular Tales,’’ * 

Wuie Prof. Child is publishing his Scottish and English 
ballads, a similar task, but on a less extensive scale, has 
been set himself by Prof. Crane of Cornell University. His 
work is directly in the line opened by the brothers Grimm 
in the early years of the century. Since their day a great 
literature of popular stories has grown up, embracing most 
of the languages of Europe. As might be supposed, Italy 
is not the worst off as regards the tales told in the nursery 
or about the humble fireside. Books recording such bits of 
popular tragedy, comedy, burlesque, satire, wisdom and 
jest were among the earliest printed in the Italian language. 
Boccaccio has used many ; Sacchetti, a much less elegant 
Florentine, and Gian Alesio Abbatutes still others; but 
Giovan Francesco Straparola, of Caravaggio, was a greater 
mine of such literature in the later middle ages than either. 
Italy to-day has an imposing number of writers who have 
busied themselves about the legends, fairy-tales and rustic 
stories of the peninsula, and Germany is scarcely behind. 
Giuseppe Pitre, to whom this handsome octavo is dedicated, 
is perhaps the collector to whom we owe most. He con- 
ducted the Rivista de Letteratura Popolare, Volume I. of 
which appeared at Rome in 1877, and the tri-monthly 47ch- 
ivio delle Tradizioni Popolare, now issued at Palermo; he 
has also published many books, brochures and private pam- 
phlets, which are to all intents and purposes unprocurable 
by ordinary students. Others are Vittorio Imbriani, D. 
Giuseppe Bernoni, A. de Gubernatis and Gianbattista Basile, 
who presides at Naples over the Archivio di Letteratura 
Popolare, a monthly devoted to recording these curious 
tales. Among the Germans remarkable in the Italian field 
are Laura Gonzenbach, Herman Knust, R. Koehler, and 
Herren Widter and Wolf. Ralston and Miss Busk are Eng- 
lish workers, and Professor Crane himself has upheld the 
American wing whth translations in Zhe Worth American, 
St. Nicholas and Cornell Review. His reviews of Sicilian 
popular tales which have appeared here and in England have 
been translated appreciatively into Italian. 

One hundred and nine tales are given in the present 
volume, ranging from a nonsense story—not a story at all, 
told to make little children langh—to the most extraordinary 
efforts of the imagination, which may be traced to kindred 
legends in other parts of the world, and are connected 
with the great mythologies of religions in the past. Here 
are silly anecdotes which show the broad humor of people 
who call a spade a spade; and here too the most exquisite 
delicacy of fancy and feeling in a well-turned story from 
which all the superfluous ornament has been removed, leaving 
only the essentials. Fairy-tales form the van ; then come 
stories of Oriental origin ; next, the legends and ghost- 
Stories ; then nursery tales, and at the end jests and humor- 
ous anecdotes. The notes are important, since they in- 
dicate variants and sometimes give unusual stories in full. 
Interesting friends of our youth, like Jack the Giant-Killer, 
ogres of various kinds, enchanted princesses, magicians, and 
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younger sons who are cast out into the world only to marry 
the king’s daughter, are found again in novel settings. 
But such stories as we find in Homer are not lacking. 
Thus Pitre found in Sicily the story of the adventure of 
Ulysses and his men in the cave of the Cyclops told about 
two monks :—‘ After they had eaten the sheep, they lay 
down, and the monster (armalu) closed the entrance to 
the cave with a great stone. Then he took a sharp iron, 
heated it in the fire, and stuck it in the throat of the larger 
of the two monks, roasted the body and wanted the other 
monk to help eat it. ‘‘ I don’t want to eat,’’ said he; ‘I 
am full.’’ ‘‘ Get up!’’ said the monster; ‘‘ if you don’t, 
I will kill you.’’ The wretched monk arose in fright, seated 
himself at the table, and pretended to eat but threw the flesh 
away. Inthe night the good man took the iron, heated 
it and plunged it in the monster’s eyes. Then the monk in 
his terror slipped into the skin of a sheep. The monster 
felt his way to the extrance of the cave, removed the stone 
and let the sheep out one by one; and so the good man 
escaped and returned to Trapani and told his story to some 
fishermen. The monster went fishing, and being blind 
stumbled against a rock and broke his head.’ This story 
might be thought a repetition of Homer’s tale, were it not 
that the important point in the method of escape is different. 
For Ulysses clung to the ram and was carried past the 
Cyclops whilst the monk puts on the skin of the sheep he 
and his ill-starred comrade ate for supper. It is fairer to 
believe that this is the old story handed down from the 
original whence Homer got it, than that it comes through 
Greek literature. The number of cases where one comes 
upon legends used by the great poets is surprising, and 
would alone ensure a respectful hearing to these singular 
embodiments of unliterary lore. William Blake, when he 
drew his ‘ ghost of a flea,’ must have been reading some 
variant of the story in which a king rears one of those pests 
of Italy until it is the size of a sheep, kills it and hangs its 
skin up as a riddle for the suitors of his daughter. Italian 
popular lore is as full of the whimsical and unexpected as 
anything in Hans Christian Andersen. A singular feature 
is the half-human attributes of dolls or puppe’s, which may 
have their origin in the constant and very excellent puppet- 
playing which goes on among the Italians. One from 
Naples tells how a prince falls in love with a life-size doll 
who can move, sew, dress herself, and say a few phrases. 
This pretty automaton is under the control of the fairy Or- 
landa, and when the prince finds she will not talk to him, 
though he has married her, he consoles himself with sweet- 
hearts, each sweet-heart, however, is trapped into suicide by 
the doll, until the prince acknowledges the power of the 
fairy, whereupon he is reconciled to his wife, who appar- 
ently becomes entirely human thereafter. Another curious 
trait in Italian stories, and a very sad one, if we consider 
the wretched poverty of the peasants, is the terminal phrase 
that occurs so often, ‘And so they remained contented 
and happy, and we like a bundle of roots.’ The Sicilian 
ending is a distich 
Iddi arristatu filici e cunttenti 
E nuatri semu senza nenti 

‘They remained happy and contented, but we are without 
anything.’ Or else it is ‘ E nui senza ccd munnamu li denti © 
(and here are we picking our teeth). Or, ‘Maa nui ’un ni 
désinu nenti’ (but to us they gave nothing). Some of those 
in which Death enters are very striking, such as the story of 
the priest who did not believe in ghosts, and is rudely dis- 
abused of his skepticism at midnight by the entrance of a 
whole graveyard of corpses. This is the same as a famous 
ballad in German. ‘ The Just Man’ is sought by parents 
for a godfather ; they meet Christ and the Virgin Mary who 
are not ready to say that they are just; meeting Death, 
however, they are comforted, and find what they seek. 
Death leads the father to a place where living souls are burn- 
ing, in the shape of tapers, and shows him his own soul just 
about to expire. To all entreaties Death is deaf. It is 
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remarkable that Death in Italy is a woman, which makes 
one think of Vanth, the Etruscan death-goddess whose calm, 
winged figure is painted behind the Trojan prisoner whom 
Achle (Achilles) is slaughtering in the beautiful Etruscan 
tomb discovered at Vulci in 1857. In these popular tales it 
is still Vanth, hardly affected by Roman, Gaulish and 
Christian conquests, who acts the ré/e played by the skeleton 
of the Gothic middle ages in the north of Europe. Only 
this hint can be given here. The volume, edited with 
scholarship, will be found full of such suggestions to the 
student, besides affording to the general public the most 
fascinating reading. None will reach the last page without 
regret that there is no more. 


“* The Story of a Ranch.’’* 

THERE is a little Italian line which runs: ‘ Noi qui siam 
Ninfe e nel cielo siam stelle '"—a line applicable in a certain 
sense to Mrs. Rollins’s Kansas experiences which she has 
wrought into the swift pages of ‘ The Story of a Ranch’ as 
into a piece of cunning tapestry. ‘Here we are nymphs, 
but yonder we are—stars ’ indeed. Kansas glorified, trans- 
figured as in this fluent memorial ; Kansas viewed from 
the point of view not of ‘ millions zz it’ but of millions 
‘on’ it; Kansas viewed from the spacious piazzas and 
galleries of a big stone house filled with artistic and bibli- 
ophilic reminiscences of New York and Cambridge ; Kan- 
sas, in short, from the point of view of portiéres, Oriental 
rugs spread broadcast, swinging lamps, conservatories, and 
many-named vehicles—not to speak of riding-horses, and 
unlimited ice for the summers—becomes a dwelling-place 
not only tolerable but beautiful as the abode of Peris, ‘a 
far-off blue Azore’ islanded in the illimitable prairie. Such 
a Kansas is delightful indeed, and such is the Kansas, and 
more particularly its cor cordium, Ellsworth County, chroni- 
cled in many colors in this bright and chatty volume. 

A party of world-weary ‘ Eastern’ people set out with all 
incredulity to have a good time and pass the summer on a 
distant Western ranch, musically called Monte Carneiro in 
accordance with a certain Portuguese word for sheep which 
‘pops up’ in the memory of one of the party. No sooner 
did these ‘ Harvard graduates’ and fashionable ladies set 
foct on the ranch than the transmogrification—idealization 
we should say—began. The d/as¢s Easterlings awoke to a 
strange sense of the deliciousness of prairie life, the multi- 
tudinousness and beauty of prairie flowers, the sea-like 
murmur of receding prairie winds, the glory of April nights 
on the endless Pacific-kissing pampas, and the grandeur of 
prairie fires, prairie storms, and bottle-necked prairie 
cyclones. The keen, fresh evening air, the novelty of raising 
sheep in herds of ten thousand, the unkempt life of the ranch 
* quarters’ over-flowing with originality and charm, the 
delight of bounding over the low hills on swift ponies, the 
great distances and mighty scale of Western civilization— 
all these and many things more entranced and entangled 
our ‘graduates’ and their friends. And soon a strange 
intimacy with the prairies sprang up in their hearts, a strange 
and profound love of the wild, original life of these Hes- 
perian regions, was born in the souls of the incredulous 
tourists and guests of Monte Carneiro; ranches changed 
hands, corrals and herds were bought, houses were put up ; 
soon sundry ‘ graduates’ went for their faraway brides, and 
what was accepted with reluctant cordiality as a proffered 
invitation to ‘come and bring your knitting’ turned into a 
serious life-business, and Incredulous & Co. settled with 
all their paraphernalia, though Bostonians to the finger-tips, 
right in the heart of the primeval wilderness. And never 
was bull’s-eye hit more directly in the pupil ; for if there is 
an earthly Paradise of which the ‘empty singer of an idle 
day’ could sing most melodiously, it is Monte Carneiro 
amid its beautiful flowers and undulations, its coyotes and 
owl-villages, its new-dropt lambs and river-haunting elms. 
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Of all these things Mrs. Rollins paints a graphic and entic- 
ing picture—with some repetition, to be sure, and with Part 
II. where mayhap Part I. should be,—but still with the 
sprightliness of a practised correspondent, a genial humor- 
ist, a quick-eyed woman as much alive to the comforts of the 
ranch as to its elegances. Asa picture of westward-drift- 
ing civilization and its great horizons, this book wil] have a 
value of its own. Psychologically speaking it is an interest- 
ing study of the effects of the contact of Western width and 
hospitality and huge possibilities on a set of minds imbued 
with Eastern Atlantic prejudices and modes of thought and 
life. It is easy to see that the West has completely won. 


Mr. Astor’s “ Valentino.” * 

Ir is still possible, even in these days of over-abundant 
literature, to look forward to a book announced for publi- 
cation with something of the flutter of expectation that once 
preceded the publication of almost any book. Mr. Astor's 
novel of ‘ Valentino’ has been waited for with flattering 
suspense. The first few chapters increase the interest, for 
the book certainly opens with more of the flavor of a 
Waverley novel than anything we have had lately. But the 
impression pales rapidly. While the plot thickens, the 
interest wanes. The author has reproduced the horrors of 
a time when treachery was the only thing to be relied on, 
and the unexpected meant the fidelity of a wife or the sin- 
cerity of a friend ; but he has reproduced then with un- 
doubted accuracy, and with a certain gentlemanly restraint 
which takes off the most repulsive edge of the details. Yet 
the natural result is that the reader, too, remains in a state 
of gentlemanly calm. Intrigue and plot dovetail into each 
other very cleverly, and the reader reads, but is not thrilled. 
He is interested, but he will not finish the book before he 
goes to bed. The grand poisoning scene, with all its double 
plots and counterplots, is indeed managed with masterly 
skill, and if the reader has reached that chapter, he will 
certainly finish it at a sitting; but it is nevertheless to be 
acknowledged that with all the careful study which the sub- 
ject required and which it is evident the author conscien- 
tiously gave to it, ‘ Valentino’ is not a great novel, and is 
barely a clever one. It reproduces, but it does not create ; 
it is accurate, but it does not greatly please ; it deals with 
horrors, but it does not horrify. It is unique among stories 
of to-day, but it will hardly live as literature. For, grant- 
ing even that it was never meant to thrill the reader, but to 
give an historical record, useful as positive information, 
does the book really tell us much that we did not know? 
We are assured, indeed, that Lucretia Borgia was not so bad 
a woman as she has been represented ; but that she does 
not appear to any extent in the story is the principal way in 
which we are made to realize that she did not poison and 
stab people. The book certainly has value, as a literary 
picture of the time it deals with, and had it appeared with- 
out so much heralding, it might have been accepted as more 
remarkable than it seems after expectation has been raised 
to the height of the famous Waverleys. 


Count Leo Tolstoi’s Religion. + 

Many people will find it hard to understand the extrava- 
gant degree of interest which has been manifested in this 
book. Indeed, its faults are obvious enough. It interprets 
the New Testament with a literalism which is quite too bald 
to be fair. Onesidedness is a term hardly adequate to 
describe its advocacy of non-resistance and poverty as the 
essential features of Jesus’s religion. It insists on the duty 
of mankind to organize itself according to these principles, 
yet it is individualistic in the extreme. If we may not 
selfishly insist on our own rights, may we not unselfishly 
defend the rights of others? May not a patriotic soldier 
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be unselfish ? These are questions the book does not face. 
It confuses many things that differ—practically assuming, 
for example, that any infringement of another's liberty is 
the result of an unloving temper. It utterly misapprehends 
Christian doctrines; and in saying this we do not forget 
the pressure put upon an active mind by the hard Greek 
orthodoxy which the Russians learn to know as Christianity. 
The impression of noble self-sacrifice is weakened, quite 
apart from any questioning of the author’s consistency, by 
the certainly false assertions that non-resistance will not 
involve real suffering. Add to this that the leading ideas 
of the book are repeated to tediousness. But its attrac- 
tive features are not far to seek. Those peculiar to Russian 
conditions we need not examine. There are, however, 
broader reasons for its circulation. Renunication, with any 
fair show of sincerity, always attracts. It offers a very 
simple solution of intricate problems—doubtless too simple 
to be sound, but simplicity is pleasant to the vexed mind. 
Corresponding to this is the zaivefé, joined with straight- 
forward earnestness (not heat), which marks the style. 
But, most of all, the book gives expression to a wide-spread, 
often blind, undiscriminating, unjust, but not wholly mis- 
taken belief, and feeling not yet grown into belief, that the 
Christian world is living in glaring contrast with its pro- 
fessions—that the law of love has not superseded the grim 
but practical maxim ‘ An eye for an eye.’ There will be 
power in such a book as long as there is no slander in 
the charge that, whatever our theories, ‘when the ques- 
tion comes with regard to the acts of every-day life, we reject 
the law of Jesus and follow that of Moses.’ 





Recent Fiction 

IN HIS new novel, ‘A Mortal Antipathy,’ Dr. Holmes has 
chosen for his theme, as he did in ‘ Elsie Venner,’ a psycholog- 
ical problem involving unusual but not impossible conditions. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50). But, as in ‘Elsie Venner’ 
also, he has woven about his theme such a tissue of delightful 
dealing with the occurrences of everyday life, that the whole has 
certainly the effect of being realism otf the best, because inter- 
pretive as well as photographic, what is unreal simply existing 
as one element of the story, and that the least conspicuous. It 
ey without saying that the detail of ‘ A Mortal Antipathy ’ is 

elicious. The novelist’s account of his effort to utilize the 
‘ available’ points of his relatives and acquaintances in his stories 
without offending the originals, by putting the gold cane of one 
into the hand of another, or representing a lame leg as a lame 
elbow ; the sudden desire of Lurida to study medicine, and her 
consequent poring over the medical cyclopedia that began with 
* Ant-’ ; her conviction that she has solved the village enigma 
by her theory of a. tarantula; the episode of the Interviewer 
closeted with the Literary Celebrity ; and, best of all, the scene 
where the Interviewer is himself interviewed by the victim of 
an antipathy—are all bits of the most entertaining quality, that 
recall the days when we were taken by storm at the advent of the 
Autocrat. 





MR. FARJEON’S stories, two of which have recently appeared 
in Harper’s Handy Series, are always somewhat trying to the 
nerves, though the best of them have been attractive with the 
kind of sadness that is meant to soften us towards our fellow- 
men. In ‘Self-Doomed’ he gives a chapter of wickedness and 
horrors that is certainly powerful and dramatic, but which closely 
approaches the merely sensational, The incident of the wicked 
usurer caught in his own trap is effective and novel, and the 
dramatic value of the two deaths in the last chapter is undeniable. 
One would only say in explanation that it is not a pleasant story, 
but in many ways a clever one.——The same author's ‘ Sacred 
Nugget’ is a surprise. Strong, dramatic, almost sensational, it 
is a sudden change from the literature he has been giving us 
lately. The scene is laid in Australia, and an ingenious plot is 
worked out with spirit, vigor and success. A very large part of 


the story is in conversation, which has the merit of being given 
in short, quick sentences, just as it would be in life, without any 
explanation trom the author whether they are spoken ‘ faintly ’ 
or ‘ laughingly ’ or ‘ with eager eyelids ’ or ‘ with heavy frowns,’ 
and without several paragraphs in description of the speaker’s 
attitude, dress, hidden feelings, etc. This is a step in 
direction, 
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MR. JULIAN STURGIS enjoys the distinction of being almost 
the only one among younger writers mentioned by George Eliot, 
who spoke of him as one whose good work she was watching 
with unusual interest, because he did not have to write for his 
bread, or even for his butter. Whether leisure or poverty is the 
greater stimulus to good work is certainly an interesting problem, 
and Mr. Sturgis has done much to prove the advantages of lei- 
sure. His new novel, ‘John Maidment’ (Appleton), is strong, 
interesting and full of vital purpose. The delineation of char- 
acter, of the subtle modes of a man’s own reasoning with him- 
self as to his motives and actions, when he is conscious that he 
has publicly and privately set for himself a high standard with- 
out the moral stamina to keep himself up to it, except when per- 
fectly convenient, is fine and strong. The demoralizing effects 
— the whole man of slight lapses, leading gradually to com- 
plete degradation of the moral sense, are forcibly put, and the 
contrast of the talented great man laboring for the masses with 
the single-hearted friend who cares for individuals is all the 
better for the author's not pointing his moral by giving the good 
man all the success in the end. The story ends abruptly, and 
necessarily has an unfinished air; but this is better than the 
grand catastrophe to which three volumes usually lead up, with 
the implication that after that life ceased, or at least ceased to 
be interesting. ‘John Maidment’ is one of the few novels that 
one cares to read carefully for something besides the story, and 
to which one turns back lseringiy for a page or two here and 
there. But the gist of the story is a study of the curious fact, 
which the author does not assume to explain, that a man who 
can burn with enthusiasm for an oppressed nation may be the 
most heartless of creatures to his own father. The complication 
of motives and tastes at work in one human soul, and the power 
of circumstance to decide which will come off best, are admir- 
ably portrayed without any didactic paragraphs about destiny or 
character. 





MOST readers of Gen. Badeau’s novel ‘ Conspiracy’ (R. Worth- 
ington) will read between the lines, and feel sure that they recog- 
nize much of actual fact besides the prologue which is acknowl- 
edged to be fact, and much of personal feeling in regard to 
woathiotaees public incidents, So tar as this goes, the judgment 
of each individual reader will vary with personal acceptance of 
the interpretation of situations, or disbelief in it. The critic, 
however, who looks upon the book merely as a piece of literary 
work, will find in it the cleverness of conception and arrange- 
ment, and the piquant grace of style, which it is well known Gen, 
Badeau can command. The book is, first of all, interesting. It 
is original, dramatic, and vividly picturesque. It does not cul- 
minate in any great situation or climax, but it comes to an end, 
as — in real life do, naturally leaving much unsaid and 
much to come, but having finished off the one political situation 
which was all it professed to deal with. The story is not an am- 
bitious one, and yet there is much clever dovetailing of character 
and incident to create and account for innumerable complica- 
tions ; and the reader is given a clear and entertaining idea of 
the manner in which even so important a matter as an interna- 
tional treaty may be tacitly managed by officials not very high 
in rank or power. The local color of Cuban life and customs is 
bright and attractive ; the little romance interwoven with the 
politics is prettily carried out ; and the book as a whole is an 
entertaining addition to the literature of the day. 





Mr. E. P. RoE has written a very good book for children, 
called ‘ Driven Back to Eden.’ (Dodd. Mead & Co.) It gives 
the history of a family who decided to give up an uncomfortable 
and undesirable city home to live and work in the country. Mr. 
Roe wishes to impress the excellent moral that, for the poor, 
country life is better than city life; and he has done so very 
wisely, not losing sight of certain advantages forfeited, and not 
making the country life all rose-color to suit his purpose. It is 
a natural, healthful story, giving the charm of country work as 
well as of country pleasures.——THE remembrance of Mr. Ed- 
ward King’s admirable story, ‘The Gentle Savage,’ creates a 
strong interest in his new tale, ‘The Golden Spike.’ (Ticknor 
& Co.) It is, as one readily supposes, a story of the famous trip 
to the North-west when the golden spike was driven at the ter- 
minus of the Northern Pacific railroad. A slight romance is in- 
terwoven with practical description of actual landscape, but al- 
though the pa ses calls the whole a ‘ Fantasie in Prose,’ there 
seems at times to be too much prose for the fantasie, and at other 
times too much fantasie for the prose. The book isa disappoint- 
ment, because Mr. King had set for himself a higher standard- 
It is very commonplace, whether regarded as a description of 
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the trip or as an attempt at a story ; and Miss Baylor's English 
people travelling in America have rather spoiled for us this new 
effort at delineating a type. 


ONE takes up the new issue of the famous story of ‘ Eliza- 
beth,’ from the French of Mme. Sophie Cottin (Gottsberger), 
with a curious desire to see whether it will reproduce the strong 
impression it made on a first reading. It seems a little less ex- 
citing, certainly, than it did in our youth, the difficulties being 
more quickly and more easily surmounted than the modern 
novelist permits ; but there is the same sweetness and grace in 
the tenderly told story, and we may hand it over to the coming 
oredr as a favorite of our younger days without fear of 

eing scoffed at for our enjoyment of it. And it is certainly in- 
teresting to note growthin style. The novelist of to-day delights 
in heaping up incredible and unexpected difficulties when he 
begins to tell a startling story ; whereas those of Madame Cot- 
tin’s time, not so long ago either, contented themselves with 
the natural difficulties of whatever task they had set their hero 
or heroine. Given, for instance, the subject of exiles in Siberia, 
and a young girl determined to walk to St. Petersburg for her 
father’s pardon, and almost any one could construct the rest of 
the story as Madame Cottin constructed it; so that nothing has 
the charm of the unexpected, though it all has the charm of ten- 
derness and truthfulness. Four dainty little books, contain- 
ing four very dainty little stories, issued with pretty covers, at 
45 cents, come from E. & J. B. Young & Co. One. of these 
stories, ‘ Under the Snow,’ by Katharine Macquoid, is a perfect 
little gem, as original as it is tender and pathetic. All the 
others are good: ‘ The Two Violets,’ by Cecilia Selby Lowndes, 
a nice little story for little girls; ‘The Little Old Portrait,’ by 
Mrs. Molesworth, telling gracetully an incident of the French 
Revolution ; and ‘ Two Friends,’ a delightful account of two 
eo lads who loved each other, though in very different stations 
of life. 


‘Houp-La,’ by John Strange Winter, is one of those pertect 
little stories, brief but full of plot and tenderness and admirable 
style, which sometimes break in on the weariness of the three- 
volume novel. It is by the author of * Bootles’ Baby,’ and 
shows, in a manner still more dramatic, interesting and impres- 
sive, how the same Bootles, exhibiting the same interest in 
suffering fellow-creatures, went through an experience with a 
little fellow saved from the terrors of the circus. * Primus in 
Indis,’ by M. J. Colquhoun, is a story after the good old-fashioned 
sort ; prey of strange adventure, with an historical back- 

round, varying from the romantic and picturesque Prince 

harles Edward, who has been invaluable in literature, what- 
ever he was in history, to the wonderful and inspiring Robert 
Clive. It is well told, and entertaining.‘ Last Days at 
Apswich’ is a curious, old-fashioned story of the difficulties in a 
young ladies’ boarding-school on the discovery that one of the 
pupils had been robbed of forty pounds. The complications are 
neither very original nor very interesting, the main part of the 
plot being based on the perfectly absurd secrets which people in 
a certain class of novels always insist upon keeping, to the ruin 
of themselves and all their friends.——Clark Russell's naive 
invitation to the reader in the preface to his recently issued ‘In 
the Middle Watch’ to ‘renew our chats about old ocean’ 
contains more of truth than perhaps he meant. The reader 
with courage to plunge into the sea of fine type and long, dull- 
looking paragraphs, must have either a great fondness for the 
sea, or a great admiration for Mr. Clark Russell—and he will 
find considerable shoal water. The above four volumes are in- 
cluded in Harper’s Handy Series. 


* WHITE HEATHER,’ by Black, might be called a study in black 


and white of salmon. (Harper & Bros.) Indeed, as there is 
just-now a dearth of spelling puzzles, why not offer a reward for 
the largest number of pages in Mr. Black's new novel found not 
to contain the word ‘salmon?’ Aside from the fishing episodes, 
one finds a sort of double courtship in which it is impossible to 
feel any interest in knowing which young lady will come out 
ahead, some exceedingly poor verses supposed to be written by 
the hero, rather fewer than usual of Mr. Black’s sunsets and 
purple clouds, and very little else to atone for all that the story 
is not.——‘ A Sprig of White Heather,’ by Austin Clare (E. & 
J. B. Young & Co.), is a picturesque little story, worthy of its 
retty binding. Full of the local color of Northumberland 
umble life, it is really more interesting, although so much less 
retentious, than the ‘ White Heather’ of Mr. Black, vying with 
r. Black’s not only in title, but in his own field of sunsets 
and scenery. 
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A VERY clever and artistic story of the olden sort, full of in- 
trigue, plot, and surprises, is ‘ The Unforeseen,’ by Alice O’Han- 
lon. It relates how a Lady Macbeth of humble antecedents 
yworked her way to quite unprecedented successes in the aristo- 
cratic world, only to find herself defeated at the moment of 
culminating pride. The story is exciting and entertaining ; but 
the execution is something more than that. The style is un- 
usually good for a novel of the kind, and the story is far above 
the average for its quality of construction and expression.—— 
Miss Braddon’s annual ‘ Mistletoe Bough’ is about what we 
have learned to expect: a collection of very short stories, more 
or less readable, some of which show the strength and dramatic 
force which have given this voluminous author her popularity in 
light work. ‘Cradle and Spade’ is one of William Sime’s 
stories, which are always good and entertaining. It is, of 
course, a mining story, and it is full of plot, incident, concealed 
heirs and heiresses, and surprises. ——Even the stoutest admirers 
of Mr. Clark Russell’s popular works of nautical fiction will 
find ‘A Strange Voyage’ somewhat long for the material. 
The humors of seasickness, the wonders and terrors of the deep, 
are set forth with the author’s well-known ability, but with some 
prolixity. By reading a paragraph out of each page, however, 
the reader gets the pith of the story without too much labor.—— 
‘The Courting of Mary Smith,’ by Frederick W. Robinson, 
is a story rather original in plot and dénouement, and at times en- 
tertaining in style, but in no way remarkable. * My Wife's 
Niece’ is well adapted, from its length, to the wants of people 
who must have ‘something to read.” The above six volumes 
appear in the Franklin Square Library. 


‘ SUZETTE,’ by Mary Spear Tiernan (Holt), is an entertaining 
and original story by the author of the pretty story of ‘ Homo- 
- selle.’ Heroines not perfect in their temper are always a relief 
to the jaded novel reader, and Suzette is charming as a highly 
excitable, somewhat vain, and very imperious little lady, not in 
the ordinary line of heroines. Lovers at odds, too, are always 
welcome ; and although we soon foresee whom Suzette will 
marry, the process of transformation into a lover from an arch- 
enemy is very enjoyable. The book is Southern, and reproduces 
vividly Southern forms of life and feeling. There isa bright boy 
in it, who, when told that the pair in the back parlor are ‘ ex- 
changing ideas,’ remarks, with wisdom, ‘ ‘‘ /deas !’’—much 
more likely to be ‘* my dears !’’’ ‘ An Ill-regulated Mind,’ by 
Katharine Wylde (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series), is a curious and 
soemwhat strained little story, but full of vividness and pathetic 
interest. None of the people would probably behave in real lite 
as they do in the book, but that does not necessarily lessen the 
pathos and prettiness of the story in these days of almost too 
much realism. The characters stand out with singular clear- 
ness, and the story is one to linger in the memory. 


‘ BIRCHWOOD,’ by Jak, illustrated (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.), is an excellent story for boys, not in the least goody-goody 
in tone, though its admirable moral is evident from cover to 
cover. It is the story of a boy who picked berries to earn a 
bicycle, and who came to find great delight in emg pleasures. 
In real life he would be a member of the Agassiz Association, 
and in the book he starts a similar association of his own.—— 
‘Loyal to the King,’ by E. A. W. (T. Y. Crowell & Co), is a 
gentle and amiable religious story, not intentionally morbid or 
bigoted, but unintentionally extremely so. Some extraordinary 
and sensational fiction is interwoven with accounts of innumer- 
able and most remarkable conversions, the most obdurate yield- 
ing of course eventually to the young heroine’s persuasions. 
Mrs. W. J. Hays has written some very excellent stories for 
children, but we cannot include among them her latest effort, 
‘City Cousins.” (Thomas Whittaker.) It is too sensational and 
improbable, and tends to cultivate in very young readers a taste 
and a demand for an unhealthful plot. 


‘THE DarK House’ (Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co.) is a 
story from George Manville Fenn in a new direction. It is more 
or less interesting, as all sensational detective stories are, but it 
is far less clever than most of them. The object of a detective 
story is to show, not that a thing was found out, but how it was 
found out. Mr. Fenn’s detective is all ready with startling in- 
formation for a climax, but the reader is as much in the dark as 
ever in regard to his processes, and it is the process which ought 
to entertain.——‘ The Luck of the Darrells’ (Harper’s Handy 
Series) is of course good because it is by James Payn. It may 
not be quite so good as his best, but it is very readable, less for 
the story than for what Mr. Payn slips in between the story. 
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Mr. Payn, under any conditions, deserves larger print, however. 
—There is a certain ingenuity in the story of ‘ Roses of Shad- 
ow,’ by T. R. Sullivan (Charles Scribner's Sons). Itis nota pretty, 
or wise, or particularly entertaining story ; but a mere will-o'- 
the-wisp of a plot keeps the reader reading, from sheer curiosity 
as to what it can all be about. The sequel hardly proves worthy 
of the curiosity, but the book is unique in its ability to keep you 
reading what you don’t particularly like. 





THE second volume in Roberts Brothers’ new English trans- 
lation of Balzac—‘ The Duchesse de, Langeais’ ($1.50)—is al- 
ready on our table, and bears out well the promise of Vol. I. 
(‘ Pere Goriot’). The translation is excellently done, and reads 
almost as smoothly as if the book were written originally in Eng- 
lish. ‘The Duchesse de Langeais’ is a story 
dramatic passion and power, positively lurid with sombre colors. 
In intensity and vigor it is, if possible, superior to ‘ Pere Goriot,’ 
while its singular pathos leaves an abiding impression on the 
memory. Four other short stories—‘ An Episode under the 
Terror,’ ‘ The Illustrious Gandissart,’ ‘ A Passion in the Desert,’ 
and ‘ The Hidden Masterpiece ’—all flashed as from the heart of 
some thunderous ship’s engine at sea—accompany the volume, 
and give splendid specimens and scenes from Parisian, political, 
provincial and military lite, including a philosophical study. 
This new venture is certainly worthy of encouragement. 





READERS have this year been given two new books by Bret 
Harte. Ofhis three stories, grouped under the title of ‘ By Shore 
and Sedge,’ we lately spoke with appreciation, noting in the book 
those qualities which have made the author deservedly famous, 
but expressing the opinion that Mr. Harte is ‘ barely holding his 
own, but ought to do better—and could, with greater attention 
to /abor lime.’ His new book, with the pretty title, ‘ Maruja’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), shows no improvement upon its pre- 
decessor, to which, indeed, it is decidedly inferior. Were not 
California Mr. Harte’s own field, we should say that this Spanish- 
Mexican-American story seems to owe its general suggestion to 
Mrs, Jackson’s ‘Ramona.’ The graphic descriptions of Califor- 
nian nature, and the character-touches, are Harte’s own, but the 
story lacks grip. Its central idea of an inherited family menace 
is not strongly developed, and the narrative wanders along al- 
most at its own sweet will. The fact is that Bret Harte, though 
one of our first living writers, with a remarkable union of art 
and soul in his literary workmanship, is at his best as a writer of 
— aaa not of novels like ‘Gabriel Conroy,’ or novelettes 

ike this. 





Minor Notices 

THE best thing about ‘ Juliana Horatia Ewing and Her Books’ 
is the portrait on the first page, showing the profile of a beau- 
tifully-rounded head, with clear-cut, regular features, and an 
expression, pensive and sad indeed, yet not at all deficient in a 
keen though delicate sense of humor. It is a face that one likes 
to fancy as that of the author of ‘ Jackanapes’ and ‘ The Story 
of a Short Life," completely realizing his ideal of the creator of 
Leonard, and Jack March, and Jackanapes, and McAlister. 
The portrait is a heliogravure from a drawing by George Reid, 
R. S. A. ; and the other illustrations in the book are reproduc- 
tions of sixteen clever sketches by Mrs. Ewing herself. The 
cover was designed by Caldecott, whose name is already closely 
associated with that of the subject of this memoir; and the 
memoir itself is by Mrs. Ewing’s sister, Horatia K. F. Gatty. 
Though somewhat diffuse, it is an intimate and interesting ac- 
count of the popular writer whose death so many readers still 
deplore, and confirms the impression of her character which one 
gathers from her books. Mrs. Ewing was a literary artist of a 
very rare order, and while children enjoy her stories simply for 
the stories’ sake, older readers admire them for the skill they 
show, and find an additional charm in the reflex light they throw 
on the writer’s own personality. To be entirely adequate, the 
present book would have had to be written by Mrs. Ewing her- 
self. Appended to the memoir is a list of Mrs. Ewing’s writ- 
ings, with the dates on which they first appeared, beginning 
with ‘A Bit of Green ’ (July, 1861), and ending with ‘ The Owl 
in the Ivy Bush ’ (August, 1885), the author’s age at the earlier 
date being barely twenty, and at the later exactly forty-four. 
Mrs. Ewing died at Bath, last May, and was buried in a grave 
‘ literally lined with moss and flowers’ in the idyllically peace- 
ful graveyard of the ancient church at Trull, near Taunton, 
Somerset. Considering her feeble strength and the brevity of 
her life, the amount of her literary output is only less astonish- 
ing than its quality. (E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 
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RUSKIN has sufficiently recovered from his recent distressin 
illness to continue his autobiography, ‘ Preterita’ (John Wiley 
Sons). The new instalment, Chapter IV., is entitled, ‘ Under 
New Tutorships,’ and treats of Ruskin’s initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries of school, and of Continental travel. ‘* Aunt 
Jessie’ is dead ; a certain Reverend Andrews—regarded afar 
off with wonder and awe, though found on acquaintance to pos- 
sess little Latin and less Greek —undertakes the superintendence 
of the boy’s education ; and drawing-lessons are begun under a 
rather wooden master. The boy’s extraordinary gift of pen-and- 
ink outline drawing is studiously ignored and repressed, though 
the teacher's influence is not wholly bad. The chance present 
of a copy of Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ illustrated by Turner, is a light- 
ning-flash of revelation to the student, who, on his own imme- 
diately ensuing travels with father and mother up the Rhine and 
across Switzerland and Italy, endeavors to imitate both poet and 
artist by stanzas illustrated by himself. Like Macaulay, Ruskin 
cherished an invincible repugnance to formal mathematics, 
* The moment I got into sums of series, or symbols expressing 
the relations instead of the real magnitudes of things, partly in 
want of faculty, partly in an already well-developed an healthy 
hatred of things vainly bothering and intangible,—I jibbed—or 
stood stunned. Afterwards at Oxford they p maen me through 
some conic sections, of which the facts representable by drawing 
became afterwards of extreme value to me ; and taught me 
much trigonometry as made my mountain work. in plan an 
elevation unaccusable.’ 





THE story of Myrtilla Miner, originator of the Institution for 
the Education of Colored Youth, in Washington, will be found 
in a gracefully-written ‘ Memoir ’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by 
Mrs. Ellen M. O’Connor, secretary of the school. Readers of 
the recently-published Life of Garrison will find much to interest 
them in this record of one of his humble coadjutors, who devoted 
herself to the higher education of the race, at a time when to do 
this was to incur odium and invite personal injury. This was 
especially the case in Washington during the period covered by 
Miss Miner’s labors, Thatshe was thoroughly capable of main- 
taining herself and her school in the face of public opinion will 
be seen by an extract from one of her letters : ‘On one occasion, 
while the stones were falling upon the house weightily, I rushed 
out, and walked a whole square to get a man to go for the night- 
watch, and in about fifteen minutes four very savage-looking 
men, armed with clubs, etc., made their appearance, giving the 
kind assurance that they would keep an eye to our safety. Since 
then our high, hard-to-get-over picket-fence has been built, 
Emily and I have been seen practising shooting with a pistol, 
the family have come, and a dog with them, and we have been 
left in most profound peace.’ Mrs. O’Connor has made good 
use of the materials at her command. The memoir is written 
in simple, straightforward English, and is a model of good taste. 

‘A fine steel portrait of Miss Miner is given. 





‘OuR POLICE PROTECTORS,’ by A. E. Costello, a veteran re- © 
porter, for many years in charge of the Hera/d police bureau in 
this city, is a history of the New York police force from its in- 
ception to the present time. Many readers will be surprised to 
learn that the period comprised within these limits is nearly 
two hundred and fifty years. It may easily be imagined that in 
no respect has the city grown to greater importance from small- 
er beginnings than in the matter of its paid protectors. The 
story of the growth of the present small army of nearly 3000 men 
from the little burgher guard established in 1643 is indeed—as 
Mr. Costello justly observes—‘ a narrative of progress ;’ and it 
is a narrative told in these 570 pages in lively reporterial style 
from beginning to end, except where old documents and official 
regulations are quoted. Nor is the volume deficient in pictorial 
interest, there being upwards of 200 wood-engravings to bring 
up more vividly to the reader's eye the strong faces of the heroes 
of ‘ the force,’ and the stirring scenes in which they have played 
a part. The book is one of real interest and value to peopie 
who wish to familiarize themselves with one of the most impor- 
tant phases of life in the metropolis ; and the fact that the pro- 
ceeds of its sale are to be devoted to the Police Pension Fund 
should dispose them still more strongly to purchase it. (300 
Mulberry Street.) 


‘HuMOR IN ANIMALS,’ by W. H. Beard (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), gives a number of pen-and-ink compositions illustrating 
the possession of a sense of humor in animals. The drawings 
are very characteristic of this celebrated animal-painter, and 
have been well reproduced. The accompanying text, with its 
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kindly appreciation of animal character and its well-told anec- 
dotes, forms very agreeable reading, All lovers of animals will 
thank Mr. Beard for having given his championship ot them so 
attractive a form.—A NEAT and modest little pamphlet is that 
in which Cecil Hampden Howard has collected all available bits 
of literature referring to ‘ the dear old town’ of Brattleboro, Vt. 
Here be two little stanzas by Col. T. W. Higginson, a couple of 

ems by his sister Susan, an extract from H. H.'s ‘Bits of 

ravel,’ something of Fanny Fern’s, and slender contributions 
from Honorables, Generals, physicians and clergymen. ‘ Brat- 
tleboro in Verse and Prose’ (50 cts.) is published by a Brattle- 
boro bookseller, Frank E, Housh. 


IN a volume of over five hundred pages the Rev. William 
Butler relates his adventures on a trip ‘ From Boston to Bareilly 
and Back ’ (Phillips & Hunt), He went out to India for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries into the work done by the missions in 
that country. He gives a most hopeful report of the progress 
of Christianity, as well as an interesting account of the religious 
life of the people there. Dr. Butler had already spent twenty- 
seven years in mission work in India, and he returned to familiar 
scenes, and to the inspection of work nobly begun by his own 
laborious efforts. The volume is another contribution to our 
knowledge of what is being done in carrying civilization and 
Christian teaching to other lands, and as such deserves notice 
much beyond-what it can claim as a book of travels, though in 
this latter capacity it has merits of its own. 


Miss KATE SANBORN’S ‘ Wit of Women (Funk & Wagnalls) 
owes its existence, we are told in the introductory chapter, to 
two articles on the humor of women, written by Mrs. Rollins, 
and published in THE CriTIc. A paragraph from THE CRITIC’S 
Lounger is the key-note of the book. THE CRITIC is quite will- 
ing to shoulder the responsibility of this bright volume ; but we 
cannot always agree with Miss Sanborn’s idea of wit. There 
are some things quoted as witticisms that seem to us quite wide 
of the mark, but there is a sufficient number of really ‘ good 
things ’ to leaven the whole.——WE need not do more than call 
renewetl attention to Prof. C. P. Otis’s capital little edition of 
Schiller’s ‘ Das Lied von der Glocke ’ (Holt’s school edition), as 
it has been but a short time since we noticed it more particu- 
larly. It is in every way a scholarly and thorough piece of work, 
and in its present bound form is destined todo yeoman’s service 
in promoting the enlightened study of German. A ‘library’ 
of such brief and well-annotated masterpieces would be wel- 
come. 


THE third series of ‘ Character Sketches from Dickens,’ from 
original drawings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in photo- 
—— and printed by Goupil (Cassell & Co.), gives six large 
oose plates. They represent Mr. Wilkins Micawber, Miss 
Betsey Trotwood, Captain Cuttle, Uriah Heep, Dick Swiveller 
_and the Marchioness, and Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. These 
plates are very cleverly conceived and executed, as well artisti- 
cally as mechanically. But they do not altogether depict the dif- 
ferent characters as Dickens drew them. The unctuous indi- 
vidual with smooth-shaven face does not realize exactly our ideal 
of the renowned Micawber, The self-poised and strong-minded 
Betsey Trotwood, with her gentlemanly ways, is inadequately 
represented by a hysterical female who looks like what the Eng- 
lish call a yard of pump-water. Uriah Heep is the best charac- 
terised of all the figures. These typical English personages ap- 
pear to have undergone a certain Gallicization, perhaps as a re- 
sult of the French mechanical process. Captain Cuttle looks 
like a French theatrical sailor; Heep suggests the classic hy- 
pocrisy of Tartuffe; Dick Swiveller has the air of a Latin 
Quarter reveller of the last generation ; and the pathos of Tiny 
Tim is more French than English. 


The Magazines 
(SECOND NOTICE) 
The New Princeton Review comes well heralded, ambitious to 


fill a place which is doubtless open. A well-edited review, 
representing, not indeed a particular’set of opinions, but certain 
definite postulates, reviewing and criticising on the basis of cer- 
tain fundamental convictions, is needed, and will work its way 
to an assured position. The ‘Free Parliament’ method gains 
the quickest financial returns, but not the longest and deepest 
influence. The opportunity for an influence both long and deep 
is in the hands of Prof. Sloan and his associates. They have the 
advgntage of a good name, without i trammels. The 
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‘old’ Princeton Review has found a worthy theological suc- 
cessor in The Presbyterian Review. What may be called the 
‘intermediate’ Princeton Review is dead. It remains to be 
seen whether the new Princeton, which must stand behind the 
new review to give it unity and consecutive force, is itself homo- 
geneous enough to sustain an effective periodical of the kind 
aimed at. The first number hardly enables us to say. It is, 
however, certainly readable.——The most striking articles are 
that on ‘ The Political Situation,’ which is unsigned, and that on 
* The Christian Conception of Property '"—a brilliant and radical 
paper by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, who has not been sup- 
posed to belong to the Princeton circle. Wesincerely hope Zhe 
New Princeton means to retain the services of such men as he. 
Either of these papers would have been a stronger leader than 
the pleasant talk on ‘Society in the New South’ by Charles 


‘ Dudley Warner.——Prof. Young writes on ‘Lunar Problems 


Now Under Debate,’ and Prof. McMaster on ‘ A Free Press in 
the Middle Colonies ’—each in a field where he is at home. Dr. 
McCosh discusses ‘ What an American Philosophy Should Be,’ 
essentially from the Scottish standpoint.——It will strike many 
readers as odd that more than a quarter—forty-three pages—of 
this number is devoted to an anonymous story, ‘ Monsieur 
Motte,’ dealing with life in a boarding-school in New Orleans. 
It suggests Cable in characters and many details, but we trust 
that new Princeton does not insist on quite this proportion.—— 
The number closes with a cluster of short notes and criticisms. 
Messrs. Armstrong publish the Review, which will be issued 
six times a year—and for many years to come, we hope. 


The efforts of various magazines to secure a handsome new 
cover from time to time have been more or less successful, gen- 
erally less ; but Zzffincott’s inaugurates its change to what is 
practically in every way a new magazine by a new cover over 
which it is possible to wax enthusiastic. There is a daint 
elegance and simple richness about this unique outer page whic 
make it more attractive outwardly than almost any of its com- 
petitors. The first change that one notices within is equally 
pleasing : the banishment. of the double column beloved by the 
oculists but by no one else, and the substitution of the clear 
book page, with good type and wide margin.——The arrange- 
ment for the publication of serials by prominent English writers 
has resulted in one called ‘A Bachelor’s Blunder,’ by W. E. 
Morris, while the charin of anonymity is lent to the American 
serial, ‘Taken by Siege.’ It is too early to pass judgment on 
either of these, as few authors can be eloquent on their first 
page.——Gail Hamilton writes piquantly of Civil Service Re- 
form, claiming that there is at present a Civil Service quite as 
good as it can in any way be made till the American people 
themselves reform. One feels a kindly sympathy for the gentle- 
man who has undertaken to reply to this sprightly lady in the 
next number.——The republication of some of George Eliot’s 
Westminster Review criticisms on Tennyson, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Kingsley and Browning is most interesting ; less because the 
articles are brilliant than because they are mo? especially brill- 
iant. 


In Zhe Andover Review for January, the Rev. F. H. Johnson 
has an article on * Revelation as a Factor in Evolution,’ and 
Prof. Stearns, of Bangor Seminary, one on ‘ Data of the Doctrine 
of the Atonement,’ both thoughtful, sympathetic, and in some 
respects strikingly original. The general reader will, however, 
turn first to Prof. Ladd’s spirited advocacy of Yale educational 
methods as against those of Harvard, orto Prof. Churchill’s illus- 
trated paper, the first of a series on ‘Contemporary Church 
Architecture.’ Prof. Asa Gray writes on Louis Agassiz, and 
the editorials and book reviews are as varied as usual. The 
number seems to promise no loss of vigor with the increase of 
size.——The‘ symposium ’ in Zhe Brooklyn Magaszine.is devoted 
to a discussion of the question of the annexation of Brooklyn to 
New York. One gentleman mentions asa point to be gained 
by the union of the two cities that travelling Brooklynites could 
then register themselves as from New York without telling a 
lie. Robert Collyer brings to a pretty close his bright and in- 
teresting little story of ‘Saint Robert ;’ Mrs. Beecher continues 
her monthly talk ; and an article on Mary Anderson, if occa- 
sionally unique in its use of English as well as of foreign tongues, 
gives some interesting facts of the lady mentioned as an artiséé, 


To-pay’s publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are ‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,’ a series of papers reprinted from Zhe An- 
dover Review ; ‘The Canterbury Tales’ of Harriet and Sophia 
Lee ; and a new edition of Dr. George Z. Gray's ‘ Husband and 
Wife,’ with an introduction by Bishop Huntington. 
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To my Father 
ON HIS FIFTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY, Jan. 1st, 1886. 


IT matters not that Time has shed 
His thawless snow upon your head,— 
For he maintains, with wondrous art, 
Perpetual summer in your heart ! 
Wititiam H. Hayne. 





The Lounger 


I UNDERSTAND that there is a movement on foot among cer- 
tain persons connected with the Metropolitan Opera House to 
remove Walter Damrosch in favor of Herr Seidl, shelve Frau- 
lein Lehmann and Herr Stritt as far as possible, reéngage Herr 
Schott, of untuneful memory, .and give us more of Frau Krauss, 
who is Herr Seidl’s wife. If this be done, it will be the greatest 
mistake the Directors ot the Metropolitan Opera House have yet 
made. Frl. Lehmann and Herr Stritt are the most interesting 
singers that German opera has given us ; Frau Krauss and Herr 
Schott the least so. With Lehmann and Stritt, German opera is 
in a fair way of becoming popular; without them, it would be 
entirely too dull for a large class of music-lovers who are not theo- 
rists but love music for music’s sake. 





J. W. ALEXANDER, whose portrait of Joe Jefferson as Bob 
Acres will be well remembered by all who have seen it, has 
nearly finished a life-size portrait of John Gilbert as Sir Peter 
Teazle. In some respects this is a better picture than the Jeffer- 
son. It is not quite so theatrical, and it is even more charac- 
teristic. I should like to see this portrait engraved for some one 
of our illustrated magazines, for it is too good a likeness of Mr. 
Gilbert to be hidden away in a private gallery. Mr. Alexander 
is engaged at the present time in painting a life-size portrait of 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. It 1s little more than begun yet, 
but one can readily detect the likeness if by nothing more than 
the characteristic pose. Miss Kellogg is represented standing, 
in evening dress, with arms and neck bare. A rose-colored silk 
gown is set off by a rich velvet cloak lined with white fur, which 
she keeps from slipping from her shoulders with one hand, while 
the other hangs carelessly by her side. 





IN an ingeniously contrived editorial in its Sunday issue 7he 
Sun asks, Who is Arthur Richmond ? the writer of the recent 
attack upon Mr. Bayard in The North American Review. The 
editorial names several gentlemen who might have written this 
much-discussed paper, only to raise false surmises on the part 
of its readers. It I might hazard a guess upon this point, I 
should say that Charles A. Dana, the accomplished editor of Zhe 
Sun, was the writer, and that the editorial in question was 
written simply to divert attention trom the guilty party—some- 
what as the author ot ‘ The Breadwinners’ is said to have de- 
scribed John Hay’s library in order to throw the literary blood- 
hounds off the scent. 





WHEN I read in the papers a description of a shoplifter’s muff, 
which was given with a diagram of that ingenious contrivance, I 
congratulated the book-trade that it was too small for the secre- 
tion of anything larger than a volume of Cassell’s Miniature 
Library, and that the booksellers’ counters were safe from the 
depredations of the wily shoplifter. But, alas! Yankee ingenuity 
is not.so easily baffled, and the booksellers are notified to be on 
their guard. It is not the absent-minded old gentleman with 
capacious overcoat pockets whom they have to fear, but a bust- 
ling young man who carries a large parcel in his hand, neatly 
tied about with strings. It is a heavy parcel, and he is glad to 
set it down upon a convenient pile of books while he browses 
about among the counters strewn with currentliterature. When 
the eager salesman is deep in the subtleties of selling an édrtion de 
luxe to a wary buyer, the owner of the parcel takes it up care- 
lessly to leave the shop ; but as he lifts it from the counter, he 
slips half a dozen books up into its cavernous depths—for it is a 
bottomless and hollow fraud. Notwithstanding the jaunty man- 
ner of his exit, there was something in the appearance ot one of 
these gentlemen that attracted the attention of a salesman in E, 
P.’Dutton & Co.’s store the other day, and when he asked him what 
he had in his parcel, the man cast a terror-stricken glance at 
the clerk, dropped his.bundle, and fled. Upon examination the 
falseness of its pretentions was discovered ; also the fact that it 
held a copy of Webster’s Unabridged that had a few moments 
before been resting quietly on a counter. Mr. Charles Clapp 
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has given such a minute description of this deceptive parcel that 
— be a dull bookseller who does not recognize its mate at a 
glance. 





Apropos of a note in this column two months ago, a well- 
known New York publisher sends me the tollowing :—Your 
figures regarding the sales of novels, from ‘a publisher with 
whom I was chatting the other day,’ are apt to be misleading. 
You may recognize my name as that of ‘a publisher’ (don’t 
print it, though), and may be able to recall a successful novel or 
two whose title-page has borne it. So perhaps you may as- 
sume I know something about the sale of novels. Now, any- 
body who says that he sells ‘ 5000 copies of a story now, as 
against 25,000 and 50,000 before these cheap reprints flooded the 
market,’ is probably telling the truth as far as proportions go, 
but he is also—-probably quite unintentionally —leading people to 
think that 5000 is a sale to be talked of lightly and as a matter 
of course. So the vast majority ot novelists—even respectable 
ones—whose books can’t sell 1000 against the cheap reprints, are 
apt to think that their publishers are not nearly as competent as 
one who talks such b*; figures. I should like to know what that 
gentleman would call an average sale in these days. I don't 
think he deliberately intended his figures to indicate it. What's 
more, I don’t think he ever sold 50,000 copies of a novel that 
was not a ‘cheap reprint’ in his life. Two or three men have 
done it, though, and he may be one of them. 





E. HAMILTON BELL, of Mr. Daly’s company, has been a busy 
man this week. He has been rehearsing Fenton in ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ’—for which he has also designed all the cos- 
tumes’; and he has been superintending the rehearsals of a play 
of his own which is to be acted shortly by the Rosina Vokes 
Company. This is a little blank-verse drama, in one act, 
founded on R. L, Stevenson's ‘Sire de Malétroit.’ It will be 
first acted in Chicago probably. It is called ‘ The Mousetrap.’ 
For this, too, Mr. Bell has designed the costumes, as well as for 
a proposed pertormance of Gilbert’s ‘Broken Hearts’ by Mrs. 
James Brown Potter and her fellow-amateurs, Mr. Bell is a 
nephew of Miss Poynter, author of * My Little Lady,’ etc., and 
also of E. J. Poynter, R. A., the distinguished English artist, in 
whose studio the young actor served his apprenticeship to the 
pictorial art. Speaking of costumes reminds me that Frank 
Millet has designed » Fa which Mme. Modjeska wears in 
‘Donna Diana ;* and speaking of Mme. Modjeska reminds me 
that the idea of this actress’s effective exit at the close ot the last 
act of ‘ Marie Stuart,’ with her eyes raised to the crucifix and 
her lips repeating a Latin prayer, was derived trom a contem- 
porary account of the execution written by an ancestor and name- 
sake of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, the dramatist who is re- 
sponsible for the version of Schiller’s beautiful drama in which 
Mme. Modjeska appears. 





Seniority in Literature. 
[A Journeyman Journalist, in The Pall Mall Gazette.] 


IN an ideally well organized world, I suppose, every man of 
exceptional intelligence and ability would obtain some good and 
congenial form ot employment as soon as he was twenty years 
old or thereabouts, and would be superannuated on a thousand 
a year, payable quarterly, to make room for fresh ideas and — 
talent, the moment his whitening locks had touched or exceede 
the threshold of forty. In that way society would get out of him 
the very best work of which he was capable. But in our existing 
universe, which, as I will take the liberty of assuming (in spite 
of the opinion of optimists to the contrary) is less absolutely 
perfect than it conceivably might be, all the high places of the 
earth are actually in the hands of extreme age, of senile or even 
anile antiquity, while the junior of forty is currently considered 
as a very promising and intelligent young man, who with appli- 
cation may yet do wonders. It is cheertully predicted that in 
time he will go far: he will rise to great things : he will achieve 
something really worth talking about. Seniority is the rule of 
all the services. Mr. Hebert Spencer has acutely remarked that 
it is this which represses progress all round : this which fills the 
army with maritnets, the navy with tubs, the schools with drill 
sergeants, the State generally with the amiable obsoletes But 
why on earth should it be so with literature ? There at least the 
public ought to be able to find out its own favorites for itself, 
and to get out of them their best work without leaving them, as 
it has too often left them, to struggle in poverty through the 
freshest part of their lives, and p =i applaud with excessive 
docility the feeblest utterances of their decaying age. 
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Once upon a time, indeed, it was not so. At the beginning of 
the present century, for example, young writers had still a 
chance of piercing the thick hide of the pachydermatous many- 
headed beast (I allude politely, after Tennyson, to you, in the 
lump, dear British public) and of gaining a hearing while their 
tongues yet wagged in youthful force against the unbroken bar- 
rier of their teeth. Byron was still but a boy, as we count age 
nowadays, when he rushed into the chief place among the poets 
of his time with the first two cantos of ‘Childe Harold.’ Keats 
died, not wholly inglorious, at twenty-four ; all Shelley’s great 
- fame was cut off prematurely upon the bare verge of a beggarly 
thirty. Young Mr. Dickens was hardly of age when he made 
his immense hit with the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Thackeray con- 
sidered himself by comparison with men of his time a late-devel- 
oped and long-neglected genius, yet he was only thirty-five when 
he wrote ‘ Vanity Fair ;' and we should look upon a man of 
thirty-five at the present day as singularly young to achieve so 
great and distinguished a success. ‘He has written already 
that fairly readable novel about a young woman called Becky,’ 
we should all say ; ‘ and in time, if he will but check the rattling 
diffuseness of his style, he may prune himself down to a really 
able writer.’ Even up to the fifties, it was still possible for a 
man of forty to be well known ; just as in America in our own 
time men like Bret Harte and Mark Twain and Howells and 
Fiske can fight ttheir way into name and tame while still what 
we in England unanimously consider as quite too juvenile for 
public recognition. 

But in England now the seniors have it all their own way. 
The field is so crowded, that it takes years for any one name to 
emerge from the hustling throng’; and the public only begins to 
know a man when his best working age is long since past, and 
when he ought to be resting in peace upon his laurels (not with- 
out a coresponding balance well in hand at Messrs. Coutts’s), 
Just as it is in politics, so it is in literature. Mr. John Morley, 
who is in a fair way to complete his half century, is talked ot as 
a promising political aspirant; and Lord Randolph himself, 
who, after all, is nearly forty, is systematically represented in 
Punch with characteristic satire as a good little schoolboy in a 
bib and tucker. It was otherwise when a youth of twenty-one, 
by the name of Pitt, used to lead the House of Commons. Lord 
Randolph then would have been a grave senior. But in letters 
at present it would be hard to find a single name of a man under 
fitty (bar novelists) which could really be considered as well on 
the front rank of popular fame. Who are the men we all think 
of as leading thought and letters in England? Tennyson, 
Arnold, Browning ; Ruskin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, Free- 
man: all of them seniors. William Morris, George Meredith, 
Wilkie Collins, and most of the others whose names rise equally’ 
to all our lips are alike men of the last generation. The few 
really well-known men of even middle life have gained their rep- 
utations by some stroke of fortune, not by ordinary work. Mr. 
Swinburne owed his early vogue rather to his splendid audacity 
than to his splendid genius. On the other hand, such a book as 
* Called Back,’ which went up like a rocket to fall like a stick in 
half a dozen years, struck the popular ear not by literary merit 
but by pure sensationalism, vell backed up by pure chance. 
Everybody said ‘ What a wonderful success tor so young a 
writer!’ and yet Mr. Fargus, when he produced that famous 
brochure, was what in America would even now be called a 
middle-aged man. The only really young author who has 
scored a genuine hit by legitimate means within the last ten 
_— is Mr, Guthrie [F. ei: and even Mr. Guthrie has 

— made himself known outside the inner ring of the reading 

ublic. 
. Why should it be so? For want of men? Not at all; but 
because there are too many of them. Theseniors are so numer- 
ous and so great at any moment now, that they crush down (in- 
voluntarily, of course) and kill out the juniors. The competition 
has become too severe : the struggle for existence defeats natural 
selection : we have such a vast crop of potential geniuses, all 
jostling one another at any moment in the field together, that 
not one of them can succeed in overtopping the crowd and gain- 
ing a hearing beside the actual geniuses already recognized as 
such (in their sixty-ninth year) by popular acclamation. When 
a man does at last emerge, it is not by extra effort or by a fort- 
unate stroke: it is by sheer seniority. Day by day the elders 
(alas !) drop off, and the younger all get a step up ; it is a sort 
of haul-down promotion ; everybody advances one stage on the 
slow road to recognition. ‘So many great men have lately 
passed away: let us see who there is on the roll to succeed 
them ! Oh, there’s So-and-So and So-and-so,; meritorious writers ; 
they come next ; they are each of them seventy, and quite old 
enough (having hammered away at us these fifty years) for most 
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of us to be aware of their bare existence. What, young What’s- 
his-Name? Never heard of him. Only sixty: published an ex- 
cellent book thirty years ago, and been turning out others ever 
since? Well, well, next time there’s a haul down, perhaps he 
may get his recognition.’ In America, strange to say, owing 
partly to piracy, partly to paper covers, and partly to quicker 
national instincts, rising Engiish authors of forty or filty are 
more rapidly appreciated than they are at home here. But in 
England itself there is no hope for them. Unless they choose to 
emulate Mr. Mallock, or to shoot a publisher, they must work 
and work and bide their time ; and when they are seventy, they 
will awake one morning and find themselves moderately famous. 
Even police magistrates may possibly by that time have heard 
of their existence. 


Current Criticism 


A LEsson IN HuMILITY.—The literary aspirant who thinks 
that in the course of a few years he and Hawthorne are going to 
have equal claims on the world’s gratitude and admiration 
usually believes that the magazines will do very well to practice 
on until he writes the novel or the book of poetry or of essays 
that shall startle the community out of its complacent satisfac- 
tion with previous efforts of American authors. When he 
begins to contribute to the magazines a process of disillusion is 
entered on that will make the tyro think less and less of himself, 
until he wonders that he ever had the temerity to attempt to say 
anything in print. If a person would learn humility, let him 
contribute to the magazines. If he wishes to render the postal 
department of the Government self-supporting, let him pay full 
letter rates on every effusion that he sends away, and let him 
inclose stamps for the return of his manuscript. lt he wishes to 
learn patience, let him adhere to a resolution to use no swear 
language between the departure of a manuscript and its return ; 
he will forget how to be profane. And if he wishes to master 
the principles of domestic economy, let him try to live on what he 
will make after his years of persistence have been rewarded by 
the printing of an occasional article.—Zhe Brooklyn Union. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY.--It is a source of considerable 
and not unnatural discontent that no adequate provision has yet 
been made for accommodating the principal library of the 
Government. Of the vast collection of books and pamphlets 
gathered at the Capitol, numbering some 700,000, exclusive of 
manuscripts, maps, and the products of the graphic arts, also of 
great volume and value, only about 300,000 volumes, or less than 
half the collection, are provided with shelf-room. The others, 
which are increasing at the rate of from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand volumes a year, are not only inaccessible to the public, 
but are subiect to serious damage and deterioration from other 
causes in their present situation. A consideration of the fact 
that the library of the Capitol has twice been destroyed or 
damaged by fire, its daily increasing value, and its importance 
as a place of deposit of books under the law relating to copy- 
right, make manifest the necessity of prompt action to insure 
its proper accommodation and protection.—From President 
Cleveland's Message. 


SOUND WoRDS ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—A bill 
granting copyright to foreigners will, it is said, be introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Hawley, and into the House by Mr. 
Tucker, the accomplished chairman of the judiciary committee. 
The measure will, we understand, be substantially like the one 
reported by the judiciary committee of thelastCongress. It will 
grant copyrights to citizens of those foreign countries which give 
the same privileges to Americans, There will doubtless be, as 
there were before, strenuous efforts made to attach limitations 
and conditions to the copyrights that may be granted to for- 
eigners. The condition that is frequently suggested is to require 
the book or other article to be manufactured in the United 
States. This seems to be plausible, and is urged upon the 
ground that it will afford protection to American publishers, 

rinters, book-binders, etc.; but a little consideration of the sub- 
ject will, we think, lead to the conclusion that such a limitation 
would be very injurious even to the interests which seek for its 
protection. If our Government should attach such a condition, 
other governments would do the same. The result would be 
that all copyrighted books and other works would have to be 
manufactured in the country in which the copyright is granted. 
As respects French and German works which are sold in this 
market, it is quite clear that such a requirement would be a 
great hardship to all American readers of the literature of 
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France and Germany,, Indeed, as the market is a limited one, 
it would have the effect, substantially, to prevent continental 
writers from availing themselves of the privilege of our copyright 
law.—Zhe New York Star. ° 


THE LONDON LIBRARY.—We are glad to see that Lord Tenny- 
son has been appointed President of the London Library. It is 
fitting that the greatest of living poets, and as such the greatest 
living man of letters, should occupy a position so eminently as- 
sociated with literature. The value of this noble library to stu- 
dents and to authors cannot be overestimated. Two years be- 
fore it was founded Southey died, of all Englishmen of his time 
probably the largest devourer of books. He was also one of the 
most voluminous of authors. But Southey, though compara- 
tively a poor man, had to buy all the books he needed, and in 
the course of his life accumulated a library of 14,000 volumes. 
What a saving of this masterly writer’s time, what a saving to 
his purse, would the London Library with its 100,900 volumes 
have proved! A man, indeed, who loves books will never be 
satisfied with borrowing them. He must have his own shelves 
filled from floor to ceiling with ‘ never-failing friends.” But the 
student constantly requires to consult books for a temporary 
purpose, and an author writing on a special topic needs to know 
all that the best authorities have said about it. The catalogue 
of the London Library serves as a direction post, and by the 
help of it he can travel in ‘the realms of gold’ without leaving 
his own arm-chair. The abundant prosperity of the library 
shows how well it has been managed, and every one who makes 
frequent use of it will gratefully acknowledge the help he has 
received from the large knowledge of the librarian and from the 
efficiency of his staff.—///ustrated London News. 


Notes 


_ Mr. STEDMAN’S ‘ Hebe,’ to appear in the February Cendury, 
is not a descriptive poem, as it has been called ; it is rather a 
narrative poem; or, better still, a dramatic lyric. Pictures have 


been made for it by George Butler and Sidney Smith. 
—Miss Edith M. Thomas is visiting Mrs. Vincenzo Botta. Last 
year she visited Boston, but was prevented by illness from 


coming to New York, so that her present visit is the first she has 
made in five years—that is, since she became known to the read- 
ing public. M. and Mme. Durand (‘ Henri Gréville’) are also 
in town, their place of sojourn being the Hotel Dam. M. 
Durand’s mission to the United States is to catalogue French 
paintings owned here. : 

—Count Leo Tolstoi’s famous novel, ‘ War and Peace,’ put 
into French ‘ by a Russian lady,’ and turned from French into 
English by Clara Bell, will be published by Gottsberger to-day. 

—‘ The Temperance Teachings of Science,’ by Prof. A. B. 
Palmer, has just been issued by D. C. Heath & Co. 

—David G. Francis has become the American agent of two of 
Elliott Stock’s publications—Book Lore and The Antiguary. 
The former is the successor of 7he Bibliographer, and preserves 
the features that made that ill-fated journal so attractive to the 
few. Its pages are only interesting to book-lovers, but there 
must be enough of these to support a monthly magazine. 

—Howells’s ‘Garroters’ has been reprinted from Harfer's 
in a neat little volume illustrated with Reinhardt’s drawings. 

—Le Livre for November prints a long article on the literary 
and artistic signboards of Paris ; and another, under the head- 
ing ‘ Bibliography in the Eighteenth Century,’ on Pére Niceron 
and the Abbé Goujet. Of local interest to New Yorkers is the 
reproduction of a Matthews binding—that of a copy of Owen 
Jones’s ‘ Alhambra’ belonging to Theodore Irwin, of this city. 

—Louis C. Tiffany & Co. have just reorganized their business, 
and will be known hereatter as the Tiffany Glass Co. Mr. 
Tiffany will be the President and Art Director, Pringle 
Mitchell the Vice-President and Manager, John Cheney Platt 
the Treasurer, and John du Fais the Secretary of the new com- 
pany. Amongst the artists whose designs will be utilized for 
memorial kane and other special work are Maitland Arm- 
strong, Robert Blum, F. S. Church, Samuel Colman, Ernest W. 
Longtellow, Will H. Low, F. D. Millet, Louis C. Tiffany, Elihu 
Vedder and Miss Dora Wheeler. The work which has made 


this company’s reputation is to be seen in the White House, the 


Union League Club, the Seventh Regiment Armory, the Lyceum 
Theatre, the Cotton Exchange, and in colleges and churches all 
over the country, and it speaks well for the artistic cultivation ol 
our people that work of such admirable quality has made its way 
to such a point of popularity. 
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—Herr Seidl’s services have been secured to the Metropolitan 
Opera House for three years. The whole of Wagner's ‘ Nibe- 
lung ’ tetralogy will be produced next year.. Herr Seidl is pre- 
paring for a concertin behalf of the Bayreuth festival fund. He 

as been asked by Frau Wagner to conduct some of the ‘ Par- 
sifal’ performances at the next festival. 

—The Publishers’ Weekly has decided to discontinue its de- 
partment of Government publications in favor of Mr. J. H. 
Hickox’s ‘Monthly Catalogue’ (Washington), which it com- 
mends to booksellers and librarians. 

—In the Lake George Conference number of 7he Library Jour- 
nal, Prof. George T. Little, of Bowdoin, advises the librarians 
of old institutions having limited incomes to supply the defi- 
ciencies of their libraries with bound volumes of the leading Eng- 
lish and American magazines of the past twenty years, together 
with a copy of Poole’s Index. 

—A new edition of that excellent work, ‘ Sanskrit and its Kin- 
dred Literatures,’ by Laura E, Poor, will be published before 
long. 

—Under the auspices of the New York Industrial Education 
Association an exhibition of the handiwork of children under 
fourteen years of age will be held in this city during the last 
week of March, the object being to ascertain how far and in 
what direction the children living in New York City and neigh- 
boring towns have been instructed in the manual arts and in- 
dustries. The exhibits will be made in seven classes, namely : 
woodwork, metal work, needlework, practical cookery, modelling 
in clay, designs (on paper) and leather-work. All communications 
should be sadvenod to Miss Jane P. Cattell, 21 University Place. 

—James Payn will contribute occasional English notes to The 
Independent this year. 

—Austin Dobson's verses are the best thing about the Calen- 
dar of the Year published by H. B. Nims & Co., of Troy, though 
the decorative border of pansies on the cover is very pretty. 
There is a picture and a stanza for each month. 


—The first annual report of the Grolier Club is beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound by Gilliss Bros. & Turnure. The 
Grolier has been in existence little more than a year, yet it al- 
ready shows a vigorous attainment. Its membership is large 
and its influence potent. It has revived and almost popularized 
an interest in the art of book-binding, and is one of the few 
clubs for whose existence hookish people can be truly grateful. 

—T. Whittaker will soon issue Judge Wm. Marvin's ‘ Author- 
ship of the Four Gospels.’ 

—WMarion Crawford is reported to be busy with the conclud- 
ing pages of his new novel, ‘The Tale of a Lonely Parish.’ 
which will make its appearance some time this winter. He is 
living in Naples. 

-—From Boston we have received the first annual catalogue 
of the School of Expression in charge of S. S. Curry, Ph.D. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published last Saturday ‘ Forms in 
Conveyancing,’ by Leonard A. Jones; ‘A Treatise on Trustee 
Process,’ by George W. McConnell; Parts I. and II. of a new 
edition of Freeman Clarke’s * Ten Great Religions ;’ and, in 
their Riverside Literature Series, Hawthorne’s ‘ Grandfather's 
Chair.’ 

—‘ Letters to 4 Daughter,’ by Mrs. Helen E, Starrett, will be 
published at once by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

—The scope of 7he Bay State Monthly has been so widened 
as to include all New England, and the cover of the January 
number—the first of a new series—bears the title 7he Mew Eng- 
land Magazine and Bay State Monthly, and the coats-of-arms 
ot the six New England States. The magazine has been en- 
larged, and the current number contains a variety of interesting 
ae of an historical character, some of which are {fully illus- 
trated. 

—From The Atheneum we clip the following :—A new source 
of danger to authors and pulldiahes deserves to be pointed out. 
The practice of publishing the works of popular novelists in 
newspapers has, as our yeaders are aware, grown greatly in 
recent years, largely by the agency of Messrs. Tillotson & Son, 
of Bolton, who have taben the lead in this species of enterprise, 
The custom is to purchase, or to form coteries for purchasing, 
from authors the right of publishing their works in newspapers at 
home and abroad. Obviously a newspaper whose columns con- 
tain a novel by a well-known author possesses additional attrac- 
tions for the public ; but there are newspapers, it appears, seek- 
ing these advantages without paying for them. For example, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s story ‘Camiola, a Girl with a Fortune,’ 
which we reviewed the other day, was written for Messrs, Tillot- 
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son, who conveyed the right of its publication in Canada to the 
Zoronto Globe. The story was ome pirated by a Montreal 
paper. Upon learning this Messrs. Tillotson at once took pro- 
ceedings, and successtully enforced the discontinuance of the 
iratical publication of the story. In Canadian newspaper and 
iterary circles the case has excited considerable interest, and 
the action of Messrs. Tillotson has produced a good effect. A 
similar case has occurred in Australia, rendering similar steps 
necessary there also. It is obviously of vital importance to both 
authors and publishers that the piratical spirit should be stamped 
out wherever possible. 


—Sir Theodore Martin has sent to the press, with Messrs. 
een. his translation in English verse of the second part 
of Faust. 


—The Royal Scientific Academy of Turin has awarded to 
Prof. Pasquale Villari, of Florence, its prize of $2400 for his 
* Life and Times of Macchiavelli.’ This prize is adjudged every 
four years to the author of the most important work in natural 
science, history, geography, or mathematics that has appeared 
within that period. Occasionally it has been given to a for- 
eigner, as to Darwin several years ago. 


—The Academy and Atheneum print the following note :— 
We mentioned, some months ago, a ‘ free-will offering’ which 
certain British admirezs of the American poet, Walt Whitman, 
proposed to present to him. The project was from the first of a 
semi-private character, no urgent or conspicuous public steps 
being taken for giving it a wider extension. The result has cor- 
responded. About 115/. has been raised, and has been ac- 
cepted by Walt Whitman with the same cordial frankness with 
which it was tendered. Any persons who may wish to add to 
this sum are invited, as in the first instance, to communicate 
with Mr. H. H. Gilchrist (12 Well Road, Hampstead), the secre- 
tary of the fund, or with Mr, W. M. Rossetti (5 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, Euston Square), the treasurer. Among the subscribers 
are Miss Abdy Williams, the late Mrs. Gilchrist, Miss Helen 
Zimmern, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Darwin, Messrs. E. R. Pease, 
J. A. Symonds, R. Louis Stevenson, J. Fitzgerald Molloy, George 
Saintsbury, Prof. Dowden, Dr. Todhunter, Henry Holmes, Henry 
James, and some members of the Manchester Literary Club. 


—The Pall Mail Gazette deems it a curious coincidence that 
“just as a statue of Alexander Selkirk, otherwise Selcraig, the 
more than doubtful original of Defoe’s immortal hero Robinson 
Crusoe, is erected at Largo, the birthplace of that refractory 
seaman, an almost complete collection of Detoe’s very volumi- 
nous works appears for sale in Mr, J. Pearson’s catalogue.’ ‘ This 
collection,’ it says, ‘took the late Mr. Crossley half a century to 
get together, and includes a number of anonymous pamphlets 
and pieces not hitherto attributed to the author ; but Mr. Cross- 
ley has come to be considered so high an authority on the sub- 
ject of Defoe’s writings that his decisions are hardly likely to be 
called into question. How many people have any idea of the ex- 
tent of Defoe’s published works? Most persons are familiar 
with, say, ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘* Journal of the Plague Year,"’ 
** Colonel Jack,’’ ‘‘ Moll Flanders,” and ‘‘ Captain Singleton,’’ 
but how many are acquainted with the hundred and fifty-three 
esa and historical pamphlets and tracts here enumerated ? 

hese were all published between 1697 and 1748, seventeen years 
after the author's death.’ 


—The Zimes speaks thus lightly of the pretended ‘ find’ of a 
painting by Raphael in this country :— 

Chicago is disputing the claim of Cincinnati to be regarded as the 
centre of #sthetic culture in America. It has ‘an alleged Raphael,’ 
concerning the genuineness of which its numerous and accomplished 
experts in art are now wrangling. A diligent search for Raphaels 
has been going on in Europe for over a hundred years. Within that 
period every picture for which any internal or external evidence can 
be adduced to sustain a ‘claim’ that it is by Raphael has been de- 
scribed, catalogued, and identified, so that it is as familiar to collectors 
as a 2: 20 trotter is to the connoisseurs of Chicago. The chance that 
the Chicago Raphael may be genuine is not improved by the an- 
nouncement that it was stolen from the Vatican. The Pope may 
sometimes dispatch one of his Cardinals with a small picture from the 
Vatican collection under his arm tothe nearest pawnbroker’s in order 
to secure an advance sufficient to provide needful macaroni for the 
Papal household. These pledges, however, are always honorably 
redeemed when the collections come in, even though Peter’s pence 
are transferred in Ireland to the Parnell fund. Besides, the exhibi- 
tion of a Raphael in the window of a Roman pawnbroker would lead 
to inquiry, and the Pope therefore substitutes some less familiar pict- 
ure than a Raphael for hypothecation. It is to be feared the Chicago 
connoisseurs will ultimately discover that the claim of the owner of 
— proceeds merely from his disposition to spell Raphael 

raffle.’ 
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Correspondents answering or referring to any question are rée- 
guested to give the number of the question yor convenience of 


nian QUESTIONS. 


No. 1088.—In Tue Cartic of Nov. 21 (page 249) occurs this phrase, ‘I 
am through with those.’ This is the first time I have seen the expression 
in print, although familiar with it in colloquial usage for many years. I 
write to ask if there is authority anywhere for this use of ‘through’ (in the 
sense of done) followed by ‘with,’ and especially if it can be found in the 
writings of any author of established repute. There are those who call it 
a needless vulgarism, and I incline to that opinion myself. 

New York Ciry. T. W. C. 


(The phrase occurred in a report, taken from The Sun, of a meeting of li- 
brarians, one of whom quoted it from the lips of a suspected book-thief; so 
that in this case it can hardly be said to be ‘in print.’ Certainly it cannot 
be said to be so in any sense that would imply sanction of its use in writing. 
‘Through with’ and ‘done with’ are both solecisms, we think—like most of 
what we say, if you only look sharply into the history of it. We should 
never hesitate to say ‘through with,’ though we should avoid writing it— 
—_ as avoided eating meat which had been offered in the idol’s 

maple ! 


No. 1089.—1. Kindly tell’me the authorship of the lines 
Heard ye those loud contending waves 
That shook Cecropia’s pillared state. 
2. Who was Iolaathe, the original of the butter statuette shown at the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia ? 
Lewiston, Mz. A. M.L. 


(2. Iolanthe is the heroine of Henrik Hertz’s ‘lyrical drama,’ ‘King 
René’s Daughter,’ translated from the Swedish by Mr. (now Sir) Theodore 
Martin in 1847, and produced at the Strand Theatre in 1849. The play was 
translated for Miss Helen Faucit, now Lady Theodore Martin, but was orig- 
inally presented with another actress in the leading réle. It was as King 
René’s blind daughter, whose sight is restored to her, that Helen Faucit 
made her last appearance on the London stage, supperted by Henry Irving, 
in June 1876—at the same time that the butter h (not statuette) was on 
exhibition in Philadelphia.] . 


No. 1090.—1. Has an author a right to incorporate his productions in 
a work of his owa, they having previously appeared in a copyrighted mag- 
azine ?——2. Is it invariably incorrect to say ‘the two first’? And if not, 
under what conditions can the expression be used? 

Battimorg, Mp. N. 


(1. An author should always come to an understanding with a publisher 
when he offers an article to him. If he has neglected to take this step, 
he may afterwards obtain the publisher’s permission to reprint——2. We 
see no choice between ‘first two’ and ‘two first,’ unless there 1s to be a 
second two, a third two, and so on. Two first means ‘the two that come 
first.’ Ordinarily, we should use the two expressions indifferently. } 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1030.—In running over some back numbers of Tue Critic, my eye 
fell upon question No. 1030. If I correctly apprehend F. S. S., perbaps the 
following lines from Shelley’s ‘Skylark,’ which occur to me at the moment, 
may supplement those quoted by him : 

We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
E’en our sincerest langhter 
With some pain is ys oe . 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
And these from Burns : 
Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow : 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest note of woe, J 


No. 1051.—If the correspondent who attempts in Tae Cairic of Dec. 
5 to derive ‘dude’ from ‘duds’ will consult an English and German diction- 
~ Adler), he will find the following definitions: dudeldei or 
dudelet, empty or idle talk, nonsense; dudeler or dudler, @ poor singer or 

layer, a poetaster, a trifler. Grimm (‘Weerterbuch’), however, is more sat- 
isfactorv. ‘Dude, ein alberner mensch, a (a silly, clumay or stupid 
man). Stieler, 354, vergl. dudenkops, dudentopf.’ The latter, alone, refers 
us back to dude. All this may have appeared in print before, as well as the 
following definitions, which are given, not because your correspondent 
raised any query as to the origin of (Yankee) ‘Doodle,’ but because the 
topics are related. Grimm defines dude/ as a wind-instrument (bagpipe, 
etc.): ‘dudelet, schlechte musik (wretched or poor music) ; eldum, 
echlechter gesang, schlechte musk.’ The early martial music of New England 
must have been doodles in the ears of the Dutch. 

Harrrorp, Conn. H B. 








Mittions oF DoLLARS WERE Lost by men who were accidentally injured in 1884 
and not insured in THe Travecers, of Hartford, Conn. The wise ones insured, and 
drew $949,000 in Cash Benefits. 





°Trs vain to seek a 


wder that defies detection, but use Pozzoni’s to improve the com- 
plexion. For sale by 


druggists and fancy goods dealers. 





